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JOSEPH WILSON, Esquire, 

OF Battersba Rise, 

This little Volume is humbly dedicated^ in 
testitnonjif of his exertions to establish Infant 
Schools^ particularly the Infant School in 
Spitalfields. 

Sir, 

Living^ as I do, in the neighbourhood 
of Spitalfields, I have a greater opportunity 
than you can have of witnessing the good 
effects of your philanthropy. Many of the 
parents could scarcely conceive it possible 
that any individual could be found, who would 
sacrifice so much, for their good and the good 
of their children, and I have been desired by 
them, to return their most grateful thanks. 
Butj Sir, what are the thanks of the whole 
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worlds compared to that holy flame^ which 

Charily never fails to engender in the breast 

of that person who does good purely for its 

own sake. Divine providence always causes 

such good to he productive ; and many per- 

sons who have visited your school, are so con^ 

vinced of its utility ^ that they are about to 

establish similar Institutions^ and these are 

persons of the first talent, and therefore not 

likely to be deceived; thus verifying that truth, 

which says^ that from a small seed shall be 

produced a large tree, so that the fowls of the 

heavens may come and lodge in the branches 

thereof f 

That youj Sir, who have sa^yrificed a part 
of your fortune in this good workj may be re- 
tumed tenfold, is the earnest wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



IN consequence of the rapid sale of the 
first edition of this work, 1 have been in- 
duced to reprint it, with such alterations as 
I think will give additional satisfaction. 
Many new facts, and much new informar 
tion, will be found in this edition, all, I 
trust, tending to demonstrate the vast impor- 
tance of early instruction. At the request of 
the reviewers, (who spoke favourably of the 
first edition) I have entered more into detail. 
Some of the information that will be found in 
it, I have obtained with great difficulty and 
personal hazard, by being obliged to mix 
with persons of the lowest description ; and 
although this method of obtaining informa- 
tion must be considered as very disagreeable 
and a sacrifice of time, yet, in some instances, 
it is expedient to resort to it. Now al- 
though tiiis little volume is presented to the 
Public in " a plain and unvarnished style,^' 
(as observed by my esteemed fi-iend Mr. 
Lloyd, in his preface to the first edition,) yet 
I do conceive that it contains information 
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which may be practically useful, the greater 
part of which being derived from practice 
itself. This, I really think, surpasses all theo- 
retical views, for experience must ever be 
considered as the test of truth. I have 
endeavoured to establish and enforce the 
compatibility of sound religious instruction, 
with the rudimentaJ education of the infant 
mind ; and this, I hope, upon mature deliber- 
ation and reflection, will ever be found 
desirable. Many circumstances, as men- 
tioned in the following pages, evidently 
show the utility of an early education, and 
particularly that of a religious kind. The 
improvement of the labouring classes of so- 
ciety has been, and will most assuredly be 
effected. How many parents have had to 
lament that their children have not been 
properly trained during their infancy : stub- 
bomess of disposition has often been the 
result of such neglect. But in addition to 
this, the vices that children of a very early 
age manifest, as exemplified in this work, 
is sufficient to create, in any feeling breast, 
a desire to rescue them from the power and 
influence of evil ; and surely no way can 
prove more effectual to accomplish so desir- 
able an end than the system which this work 
advocates and recommends. I have endea- 
voured to steer clear of the different theologi- 
cal prejudices, as professed by Christians of 
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different denominations, conceiving that in- 
stitutions of this kind ought to receive the 
support of all. What sort of religious doc- 
trine and faith, therefore, the children ought 
to be taught I have not ventured to declai'e, 
as I consider it must be th^ wish and desire 
of all the disciples of Christ, that children 
should be taught the leading and fundamen- 
tal truths, as made known in that source of 
eternal light, the everlasting Gospel. With 
these views, then, the following work, in 
its enlarged and (it is conceived) corrected 
form, is humbly submitted to the perusal of 
the christian reader, hoping that those who 
approve of what is therein contained, will 
use their endeavours to extend its circula- 
tion. The first edition was, by some per- 
sons, considered too high a price ; in order 
therefore to meet the views of such, I shall 
continue the same price, although there is 
twice as much information contained in this 
second edition. Trusting that He who is 
Life Itself, will prosper this further endea- 
vour to the extension of His own glory among 
men, I shall now leave it to the consider- 
ation of the judicious and considerate reader, 
and that he may smile with complacency on 
this (I hope) well-meant endeavour, is the 
sincere wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IT has long been a subject of deep regret to 
many pious and well disposed persons that, 
notwithstanding the numerous cnaritable in- 
stitutions which abound in this country, our 
prisons should still remain crowded ; and 
although there is an increase in the police 
establishment, and much vigilence exercised 
by the Magistracy, that still crimes of every 
description should rather increase than di- 
minish. The good that, has been done by 
the Bible Societies, School Societies, and In- 
stitutions of a similar nature, is, perhaps, in- 
calculable ; and were it not for these excellent 
Institutions, there is no doubt but that crimes 
would be still more numerous than they are. 
Probably one reason that may be assigned 
iTor the increase of crime, is the increase of 
population, and another poverty ; and I think 
there is not any thing better calculated to 
prevent this evil, than taking the children of 
the poor out of the sti'eets ; for there, it must 
be acknowledged, they can learn no good, 
but much evil. How many children, ere 
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tljey can lisp their own name, will learn to 
steal and pilfer ; I wish I could say I had 
never been an eye-witness to the fact ; but I 
have been, in many instances. What is a 
poor woman to do, if left a widow, with four 
or five children, the eldest perhaps not more 
than ten years of age ? She is obliged to go 
out to her daily labour, and the consequence 
is, that her children are left to shift for them- 
selves, because the mother is not able to pay 
for their schooling. The Free Schools will 
not admit them because they are too young ; 
and thus they imbibe principles and habits, 
of which neither parents, tutors, nor even the 
law itself, in many instances, can ever break 
them. 

It is an old proverb — ''bend the twig while 
it is y(yung ;^^ and it is our duty both in a 
civil, moral, and religious point of view, to 
take particular care of the infant mind. 
Great and many are the dangers that chil- 
dren are exposed to, between the ages of two 
and seven years ; for when they have been 
successful in stealing an orange, or an apple, 
they will not stop there, but make a second 
attempt, and it is not unlikely but that they 
will get so confirmed in evil, before they are 
seven years old, as to prefer the street to the 
school, of any useful employment. TTiis, 
then, is a very great evil, but is not all : not a 
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week passes, but we read in the public pa^ 
pers, of little children being run over by 
coaches, or other vehicles ; or of their 
being burnt to death, in consequence of being 
left alone. 

Should any person still ask what can be 
the utiHty of taking children out of the streets 
so very young, I would answer, that it is 
likely to prove one of the greatest preven- 
tatives of crime that has been thought of for 
the last century. In confirmation of this as- 
sertion, I would state, that all instruction is, 
and must be, received in a state of humility. 
This can be proved by every day^s experience. 
For example, take a person who has confirm- 
ed himself in any particular opinion, and 
thereby conceives he knows much, and we 
shall find him a very stubborn pupil. How- 
ever erroneous such opinion may be, he will 
defend it with all his might. Nay, I was 
told by an old thief, that he had as much 
right to live as any body else ; that thieving 
was hia profession, and that he should follow 
it. I could plainly perceive, from the con- 
versation I had with him, that he had con- 
firmed himself in an opinion, that thieving 
was no harm, providing he used no violence 
to the person of any one. He seemed to have 
no idea of the rights of property, and conse- 
quently thought himself justified, (as he had 
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no property of his own) to prey upon the 
property of others. That it is difficult to re- 
claim a child that has once been associated 
with thieves, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing case : 

^^ Richard Leworthy, aged fourteen, was 
indicted for stealing five sovereigns, the pro- 
perty of William Newling, his master. 

^^ The prosecutor stated^ that he resided in 
the Commercial-road, and is by business a 
tailor — ^the prisoner had been his apprentice 
for four months, up to the 28th of August, 
when he committed the robbery — on that day 
he gave him five pounds to take to Mr. Wells, 
of Bishopsgate Street, to discharge a bill-* 
he never went, nor did he return home— <iid 
not hear of him for three weeks, when he 
found him at Windsor, and apprehended him. 
He admitted having appUed uie money to his 
own use — he was found jait a public house-— 
he said he had spent all his money except 
one shilling and six pence. 

" A shopman in the service of Mr. Wells 
stated, that in August last the witness owed his 
master a sum of money— knew the prisoner 
— :he did not bring money to their shop, 
eiiiher on or since the 28th of August. 

" The prisoner made no defence, but called 
his master, who said he received him from 
the Refuge for the Destitute, and received a 
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good character with him. He would not 
take him back again. 

^^ Mr. Wontner stated, that he had received 
two commmiications from the Rey. Mr. 
Crosby, the Chaplain of the Institution, 
stating they would not interfere on his be- 
half. 

" The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 

** Mr. Justice Park observed, that the best 
course would be to send him out of the 
country.^' 

Here we see that, notwithstanding all the 
pious instructions and well meant endeavours 
of the conductors of the Refuge for the Des- 
titute, the boy was only four months in his 
master's employ, before he falls into his old 
habits; and the adductors of the Refiige 
were BO convinced that the boy was so con* 
firmed in such practices, that they refused to 
have any thing more to do with him. This 
is erne instance, to show the propriety of early 
instrncticHi, not in lettefs merely, but in pin- 
ciples of virtue and honesty. If a child was 
ever so well inclined, and yet allowed to asso- 
ciate with evil disposed persons, he would in- 
sensibly &11 into meir way of life. This may 
be seen fix>m the following circumstance. 

^* Captain Edwardson, of the Snapper, 
brings from New Zealand two chiefs, one of 
whom is accompanied by his wife. One of 
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them is a youth of about sixteen ; and the 
other is thirty years old. The name of the 
latter is James Caddel, an £nglishman by 
birth, and whose history is briefly as follows : 
In 1807, or thereabouts, the ship Sydney 
Cove, a sealer, out of this port, was cruizing 
ofi^ the Bay of Islands, and had either station- 
ed or despatched a boat's cre\v, consisting of 
five hands and a boy, (James Caddel, the pre- 
sent chief,) to one of the islands in quest of 
seals. The boat was taken by the savages in 
the vicinity of the southern Cape, and the 
helpless men, with the exception of Caddel, 
were killed and eaten. Fortunately, in his 
fright, the boy flew to an old chief for mer- 
cy, and happened to touch his ka^kahJiom. 
(die outward mat of the chief,) and thus his 
life became preseiTcd, as his person was then 
held sacred. Being in too distant a part of 
New Zealand to indulge the hope of hastily 
escaping from a wretched captivity, Caddel 
becsmoie resigned to his apparent destiny, and 
insensibly adopted the manners and customs 
of the natives. About nine years since he 
was allied to a chief's daughter, who also 
is sister to a chief; and, by this two-fold tie, 
he became a prince of jao small influence 
among such subjects as tho^ barbarous des- 
pots are destined, in the present constitution 
of things, to have the control of. Caddel 
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lost his own language, as well as European 
customs, and soon became transformed from 
the English sailor-boy, into the dauntless and 
terrifying New Zealand Chief. It required 
some argumentation to induce him to visit 
New South Wales ; and he would not have 
come without his partner, to whom he ap- 
pears to be tenderly attached," 

This is just the case with all children, 
they would learn any language, adopt anv 
manners and customs, be they bad or good, 
and therefore I consider it to be of public 
importance, in every point of view, to take 
children out of harm's way, as soon as they 
can walk. No better plan could be devised 
in my opinion, for the improvement and 
comfort of slaves in the West Indies, and 
other of his Majesty's colonies, than by es- 
tablishing in&nt schools for the instruction 
of their children. They might be taught to 
speak as we do in this country, and instruct, 
ed, I think, with as great care as our own 
children ; tfiis would produce a great change 
for the better, it would be gradual, and con- 
sequently not dangerous, for all sudden 
changes are pregnant with danger, but this 
would be free from that objection, and there- 
fore the more desirable. Early impressions 
made in the infant minds of the sable sons of 
Africa, would be likely to prove of more 
benefit to them, to us, and to their sovereign, 
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than at first view we might be inclined to 
believe. Many facts will be found in this 
work to prove the early depravity of children ; 
and as many might be produced to show 
that the contrary would be the case, if proper 
care was taken of them. At a late public 
meeting* a gentleman stated, that it was too 
soon to begin with children at such an early 
age; observing, likewise, that it was not 
usual to b^in to sow seed before sun-rise. 
I know no reascm why seed should not be 
sown before sun-rise ; nor do I know that it 
would prove detrimental to the seed by being 
sown thus early : but this I do know, that 
the seeds of vice are very early nourisbsd in 
the infant mind, and if the seeds of vice will 
fioictify in the in&nt mind, it is nottoo much 
to expect thattbe seeds of virtue, if sown, 
will do the same. The gentleman further 
stated, that the parents had a right to take 
care of their own children ; this must be ad- 
mitted : but do they ? We see that many of 
them will not take care of themselves ; and 
when this is the case they will be sure to 
ni^lect their children* It will be seen in 
this book, that many parents are not able to 
take care of tbeir children, if they were ever 
so well disposed ; and if tlids is me only ar- 
gument that can be brought forward against 
Infant Schools, I shall not fear their becom- 
ing umversal. I have mentioned several 
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cjwses of juvenile dejHravity, where I have 
treated ob that subject^ but as an additional 
proof of tike utility of In&nt Schools, I will 
insert one morei which, probably, will 
scarely be credited ; and had it not been for 
the sjHrited conduct of an individual, who 
mustered sufficient courage to prosecute the 
ofiender, the ca^e would have been buried in 
oblivicm, like hundreds oi others. 

'' William Hart, an urchin, seven years of 
age, was indicted for stealing twenty*4wo 
killings in money, numbered, fixHU the per* 
son of Mary Connor. 

'' The prosecutrix staled, that on the day 
named in the indictment, she took tw^ty-* 
five shillings to get sono^hing out of pledge, 
but as there was a crowd in MaryJe-bone 
assembled, to witness a fight, she was induced 
to join the mob — while standing there, she 
fdt something move in her pocket, and put>- 
ting her hand out»de her dothes, and laid 
hold of what pit>ved to be the haoid q{ the 
prisoner, which she held until she had given 
him a slap c^the&ce, and then she let him 
go— she felt in her pocket, and discovered 
tfaat only three shillings were left; here a 
constable took him up, and accused him of 
robbing her of twenty-two shillings— 4he 
priscHier i^d, I have twenty-two shillings in 
my podcet, but it is my mother's, she gets so 
drunk she gives it me to take cai^ of. 

^^ The officer suited to the scone effect^ and 
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added that, in a secret pocket in his jacket, 
he found fourteen shillings and six-pence. 
It was the practice of gangs of pickpockets 
to have a child like this to commit the rob- 
bery, and hand the plunder to them. Wit- 
ness went to his parents, who said he had 
been absent seven weeks, and they would 
have nothing to do with him. 

" Mr. Bauron Garrow, in feeling terms, la- 
mented that a child of such tender years 
should be so depraved. He added — " I sup- 
pose, gentlemen, I need only ask you to 
deliver your verdict. 

*' His Lordship then observed that he woi|}d 
consult his learned brothei*, as to the manner 
the prisoner should be disposed of. They at 
length decided that, although it might seem 
harsh, the Court would record against him 
fourteen years^ transportation ; and no doubt 
but government would place him in some 
school, where, if he behaved well, it would 
not be carried into fall effect.^^ 

This will be found exactly to coincide 
with what I have stated in other parts of this 
work ; and surely, with such facts before our 
eyes, it must be obvious, that infant schools 
have not been thought of a moment too 
soon. 

It may now be proper for me to show to 
whom the public are indebted, for the esta- 
blishment of the first Infant School. 1 do 
jiot know witli whom the idea first origi- 
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nated, nor do I think it is of much import- 
ance to know ibis ; the point is, who first 
brou^t it into action? The first Infant 
School that we heard of in this country, was 
established at Westminster, in the year 1819 ; 
the master of that Institution is, J. Buchanan, 
who came fix)m Mr. Owen^s Establish- 
ment, at New Lanark, where an Infant 
School had been previously formed by that 
gentleman ; the gentlemen who established 
the school at Westminster, were the follow- 
ing : — Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. ; James 
Mill, Esq. John Smith, M. P. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne ; Zacariah Macauly, Esq. 
Thomas Babington, Esq. Lord Dacre ; Sir 
Thomas Baring ; William Leake, M. P. 
Henry Hase, ^^. Benjamin Smith ; John 
Walker, Esq. and Joseph Wilson, Esq. 
The latter gentleman was so convinced of 
the importance of Infant schools, that he soon 
afterwards established one at his own expense ; 
and the success that has attended the plan 
that IS there pursued, is fully stated in this 
book. Soon after tiiis there were Infant 
Schools established at the following places, 
viz. at Islington, White Chapel, Brampton, 
in Huntingdonshire, Blackfriars, (Put- 
ney), Bristol, Worthing, Liverpool, and 
Wandsworth. The Reverend William Wil- 
sod. Vicar of Walthamstow, Essex, brother to 
Mr. Joseph Wilson, is about establishing one 
at Walthamstow ; and at Lady-d^:^ ti<^^\.^<€c^ 
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will be one opened by some gpentlemai, in 
the parish of St. Luke*s, Middlesex, capable 
of accommodating seven hundred in&nte ; 
so that Ike public will soon have an oppor-^ 
tunity of witnesinng the great in^portance of 
Infant Schools, and of tl^r tendency to pre- 
vent every species of crime. They will see 
that it is no vinonary scheme, but a thin^ 
that deserves the support of all Christians. 
There is another argument in favour of In* 
fant Schools, which is, that they will form an 
asylum for blind or deaf children. We have 
two of the former, a boy and girl, and we 
find them no more trouble thsm any of the 
others ; they learn (he hynms, the pence and 
multiplication tables, and every thing the 
same as the other children, except letters and 
reading, and who are delighted to be noticed 
by, and play with the other children. As 
children are so apt to imitate* I have no doubt 
that deaf children would be delisted to see 
the performances of the other children, and 
quickly imitate them . I am almost confirmed 
in this opinion by the conversation I had 
with Mr. Arrowsmitibi, brother to the artist Of 
that name. He says, that deaf and dumb 
children will learn quicker with other chil- 
dren that can heso*, than they would with 
children like .tiiemselves ; and I am inclined 
to fevour his opinion, because we teach a 
great deal by means of the eye. It is a cur- 
rmtr&mLfk, tiiat deaf and dumbcUldren are 
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very mischievous ; and, indeed, how can we 
expect it otherwise, when they are treated as 
outcasts by most odier children ; but if they 
were sent to school with other children, I 
think this would not be the case ; at all erents, 
1 will take, (with Mr. Wilson's permission,) 
all Budhi children whose parents apply for 
their admission. 

There is one objection I understand which 
has beai made s^inst Infant Schools, and 
that is, that it is taking the work out of the pa- 
rents hands, and it is considered that it will lull 
the parents into a false security, by depending 
upon other parsons to do that for their children 
which they were in duty bound to do for them 
themselyes ; this objection will apply to all 
f5pee schools, and consequently should have 
been made before, for it is as much the duty 
of parents to take care of their children after 
they are six years of 8^, as it is to take care 
erf them before that age ; and it is forcibly 
impressed upon my mind, that if we wait until 
the poor are qualified and willing to educate 
their children, we shall wait a considerable 
time. In another part of this work I have 
given a few hints on the subject of the parents 
paying for the care and education of their 
children, and have prepared a method by 
which every one should be made to bear a 
part of the expences of these Institutions ; in- 
deed I am persuaded that if government 
would sanction this plan of teach\w% \tfeJp^s» 
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merely by building the schools, that the 
money for the other expenses of carrying 
on the schools would be made up by the 
parents, with the aid of charitable in- 
dividuals, but to carry them on upon a sure 
and permanent footing, I think the plan I 
have reconmiended in page 186 to be pre- 
ferable. 

Another objection has been made to In- 
fant Schools, viz. It was thought that they 
would tend to encourage the poor to marry, 
without considering whether they possessed 
the means of supporting their ofispring. 
From what I know of the poor, I am in- 
clined to believe that Infant Schools would 
have very little influence upon them in that 
respect ; for while they continue to be hu- 
man beings, and continue to possess the same 
feelings and inclinations, that all human 
beings are subject to, they will most cer- 
tainly continue to marry, and whatever 
miseries have been entailed upon the poor, 
and society at large, by early marriages, the 
miseries that have been entailed upon them, 
and society, by the opposite life, is not to 
be compared fiierewith. Hence I conceive 
that this objection is of little weight as 
there are, and perhaps always will be a 
great number of poor children in the world, 
therefore it behoves us to endeavour to make 
them as happy as we can and as useful to 
.society as possible. 
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It is well known that, by nature, we are 
too apt to bend towards evil, rather than to- 
wards good ; that we are too apt to imbibe 
bad principles, rather than good ones ; hence 
the greatest care is necessary to be taken with 
children, at the time when they receive their 
first impressions. The children of the rich 
have every possible care taken of them, being 
seldom, or never left alone, and never suffered 
to go into the streets without a guide ; and 
consequently, should any evil manifest itself, 
it is immediately detected ; but it is not so 
with the children of the poor, for they are 
surrounded by every kind of danger and 
temptation. 

It is not along since I read in the Police 
Reports, of a woman who had entrapped eight 
or ten children from their parents, and had 
trained them up, and sent them out thieving ; 
and it was not till one of the children was 
taken in the act of stealing, that the whole 
afiair was made known. Had these children 
been taken care of, this woman would not 
have had an opportunity of enticing them 
away: and how do we know how many 
hundreds of children have been enticed away, 
under a promise of giving them merely a 
few cakes, or some other trifling reward. 

This is by no means a solitary instance, 
for fit>m the information I possess, I am con? 
vinced that a volume might be written op 
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this subject; hence I conceive that Infant 
Schools are calculated to produce great nati- 
onal benefit ; First, as tending to prevent the 
increase of crime, and likewise the loss of 
human life, by preventing, in a great measure, 
the numerous accidents that daily happen to 
children.* 

Secondly, I presume that they will prove 
beneficial both to National and British 
Schools, and also Sunday Schools, through- 
out the kingdom, by depriving the parents 
of that common excuse for non-attendance 

''*' Dr. Pole mentions^ in his observations on Infant 
Schools, page 17, ''that in the year 1819, in London 
' only, the number of boys who procured a consideralde 
part of their subsistance by pocket picking, and thieving 
in every possible form, was estimated to be eleven to 
fifteen hundred. And he mentions one man in Wt-nt- 
worth Street, near Spitalfields, who had forty boys in 
training to steal and pick pockets, and who were paid by 
a part of their plunder : happily this man was convicted 
of theft and transported. This cirumstance, with many 
others^ led to the establishment of a Sunday School iti 
the neighbourhood. The Teachers and SuperintendentSi 
when seeking for scholars, found many parents living 
together in an unmarried state, and, by persuasion and 
encouragement, succeeded in getting three couple mar- 
ried the first quarter. Had these children been placed 
under the proper management of an Infant School 
there is the fairest ground to presume, that little of thi 
•vil complained of would have happened; whereai 
the want of it has deprived many parents of their chil 
dren, who, ander a proper conrse of instruction, migh 
have been a solace^ comfort, and support in their dc 
cliniug yeara 
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riz. "I was obliged to keep him at home to 
nind his little brother/^ 

Thirdly, I am convinced, that it confers a 
i>enefit both on the children and parents: 
nany of the latter freely acknowledge it ; and 
I trust that Infant Schools will tend to verily 
ftiat portion of Scripture, which says, " Train 
up a child in the way he should go ^ and when 
he is old he willnot depart from it,^^ Although 
this seems not to be tlie case in all instances, 
still we are quite certain that if good seed is 
never sown, it can never spring up ; for the 
minds of children, and indeed of men, may 
very justly be compared to a garden, which, 
if not attended to, will be soon over-run with 
an kinds of noxious weeds, which will take 
such root as frequently to choke every good 
thought and affection, and even conscience 
itself. 

Lastly, every argument that can be brought 
forward in support of education in general, 
and the National and British systems in par- 
ti<^ular, may be brought forward in support 
of Infant Schools, with this additional weight, 
that infancy is the time in which we receive 
onr first impressions, and if those impressions 
are bad, they are not easily efiaced. We find 
that little clnldren were the particular objects 
of our Divine Master^s care, when he was on 
earth, as we thus read in the Gospel : — 
^ And they hrottght unto him little children^ 
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that he should touch them ; hut the disdpk 
rebuked those that brought them : but Jesm 
beholding^ was much displeased, and said 
Suffer little children to come unto me, am 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdm 
of heaven : and taking them up in his arms 
and putting his hands upon them, he blessei 
them,'' Mark x. 13 to 16. 

The Infant School in Quaker Street 
Spitalfields, was opened July the 24th, 1820 
and twenty-six children were admitted ih( 
first day ; the next day twenty-one ; on th( 
31st sixty-five, and on the 7th of August 
thirty-eight ; at which last date I and my wifi 
were engaged by Joseph Wilson. Esq. to 
take the management thereof. This gentle 
man built the school-room, and suppliec 
every thing necessary, at his own expence 
and settled our salary. 

Thus situated, we commenced, and soor 
found that we had a complete desert, as i 
were, to cultivate; for the children wen 
mostly strangers to each other, and few o: 
them knew their letters. The first thing thai 
appeared necessary, was to form the childrei 
into classes, which being done, we endea^ 
voured to select two children out of eacli 
class to act as monitors: but finding thai 
there were not more than six children in the 
whole school that knew their letters, it was 
impossible to derive any assitance from them, 
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n the way of teaching the others. The con- 
lequence was, we were obhged to take the 
children by one class at a time, and having 
supplied each child with a card, on which 
the alphabet was printed in large letters, we 
Ibrmed them into a square, and commenced 
by calling out A, and likewise desiring each 
child to point with his finger to the letter, 
which being done, the next letter was called, 
and so on, till the whole alphabet was re- 
peated. By pursuing this plan, in course of 
time, we were enabled to find monitors who 
knew their letters, and by these means 
adopted a regular system, an account of 
which will be laid before the reader in the 
following pages. 
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liules to be observed by the Parents of 
Children admitted into the Spitalfields 
Infant School. 

1. 
PARENTS are to send their children clean 
washed, with their hair cut short and combed, 
and their clothes well mended, by half past 
eight o^clock in the morning, to remain till 
twelve. 

2. 

If any child be later in attendance than 
nine o'clock in the morning, that child must 
be sent back until the afternoon ; and in case 
of being later than two in the afternoon, it 
will be sent back for the day. 

3. 

Parents may send their children's dinners 
with them in the morning, so that they may 
be taken care of the whole day, to enable 
tiie mother to go out to work. 

4. 

If a child be absent, without notice being 
sent to the master or mistress, assigning a 
satkfiu^tory reason for the absence, such child 
will not be permitted to return again to the 
school. 

Satuidi^ a&emoon is half4ioliday . 

B 2 
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*^jt* It is earnestly hoped, that parents 
will see their own interest, as well as that of 
their children, in strictly observing the above 
rules; and they are exhorted to submit to 
their children being governed by the master 
and mistress ; to give them good instruction 
and advice; to accustom them to family 
prayer ; but particularly to see that they repeat 
the Lord^s prayer, when they rise in the 
morning, and when they retire to rest, and 
set before them a good example ; for in so 
doing they may humbly hope that the bles- 
sing of Almighty God will rest upon them 
and their families ; for we are assured in the 
holy Scriptures, that if we train up a child in 
the way he should go, that when he is old he 
will not depart from it, Prov. xxii. 6. 
Therefore you may be instrumental in the 
promotion of their welfare in this life, and of 
their eternal happine^ in the world to come. 
On each of these Rules I shall make a few 
remarks. 

First. The reader will see the utility of 
this rule at first sight, for some parents are 
so naturally dirty, that they would not wash 
their dbildren from one week^s end to another, 
unless required so to do, and if it was to be 
done for them, they would not be so thank- 
fill as when compelled to do it themselves ; 
this 1 have experienced to be the fact. 

Second. With respect to tWis rule, it has 
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its advantages, for it would not be right to 
punish the children when the fault rested with 
their parents, consequently by sending them 
home, the real authors of the mischief get 
punished ; for many of the parents have told 
me, that when their children have been at 
home, they employed themselves in singing 
the alphabet, or counting, patting their hands, 
&c, &c. that it was impossible to keep an 
infant a sleep, and that they were glad to get 
them out of the way, and have said they 
would take care that their children should 
not be late again. 

But as there is no rule without an ex- 
ception, so I have found that this rule has its 
disadvantages, for some of the elder children 
would, when they wanted a half-holiday, take 
care to be late, in order to find the door shut, 
although they were sent in proper time by 
their parents; this, when detected, subjects 
them to a pat on the hand, which is the only 
corporeal punishment we have. If this rule 
were not strictly enforced, the children would 
be coming at all hours of the day, which 
would put the school into such disorder, that 
we should never know when all the children 
had said their lessons. 

Third. This rule is of great service to 
those parents who go out to work ; for by 
sending the children's dinners with them, 
tiiey are enabled to do their wotkm eoTC&st\.\ 
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and the children, when properly disciplined, 
will be no additional trouble to the teacher, 
for they will play about the play-ground, while 
he gets his dinnar, without doing the least 
mischief. 

Fourth. This rule also has its uses, for 
many persons will keep their children away 
for a month or two, when nothing is the mat* 
ter with them, consequently the children will 
lose almost all they have learned at school : 
besides it keeps a child out, who perhaps 
would attend regularly, and we should never 
know how many children were in the esta- 
blishment ; therefore if a parent does not 
attend to this rule, the child^s name is struck 
off the book. 

On the admission of a child into the school, 
the parents are supplied with a copy of the 
above rules, and this prevents them from 
pleading any excuse ; the rules are fastened 
on pasteboard, otherwise the parents would 
double them up and put them into their pock- 
ets, and forget all about them : but being on 
pasteboard, the parents hang them up in dieir 
dwellings. 

The short exhortation that follows, it is 
hoped, may have its uses, by reminding the 
parents of their duly, and thereby causing 
them to co-operate witii those persons who 
have tt^e welmre both of themselves and their 
diiJdrea at heart. 
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Rules for the Master and Mistress. 

1st. Never to correct a child in anger. 

2nd. Never to deprive a child of any thing 
without returning it again. 

3rd. Never to break a promise. 

4th. Never to overlook a fault ; but in all 
things study to set before the children an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your father 
which is in heaven. 



On Order. 

AS nothing can be done well without atten-^ 
tion to order, so it is necessary that children, 
however young, should have some idea of it. 
Therefore on opening the school, I cause all 
the children to stand up, at a word of com- 
mand, in an orderly manner; after which they 
all kneel down, when one of the children re- 
peats a short prayer, and concludes with the 
Lord^s prayer, the other children repeating 
it after him. After which, the boy who re- 
peated the prayer gives out a hymn, and the 
children all sing it, it is pleasing to see how 
Ae little creatures will tiy to sing and keep 
time ; indeed children generally seem to be 
very fond of singing, and therefore vf ^ V&%9^ 
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them to sing the alphabet, tea tune, [Georges] 
which they do extremely well ; likewise the 
pence and multiplication tables, which they 
soon learn. The hymn being concluded, 
they then commence their lessons, which 
they do in the following order : — 

The school is divided into classes ; there 
are two monitors appointed to each class ; 
tins are fixed round the school with cards in 
them, from No. 1 up to No. 16, the same as are 
used in National Schools ; one of the mon- 
itors then takes the children up to the cards, 
one at a time, the other monitor keeping the 
class in order while the lessons are going on. 
When the monitor, who first began, has 
finished half the class, the other one succeeds 
him, and teaches the remainder, the former 
monitor taking his place, so that the monitors 
share the work equally between them. No 
monitor is above seven years of age. 

There is also a general monitor, whose 
business it is to walk round the school, and 
see that the monitors do their duty, and put 
the children's fingers to every letter or word 
accoixiing to what they are learning. In this 
manner they go on until every child in the 
school has said one lesson. 

The class that has done first is taken into 
a separate room, where the children have 
each another lesson, though in a different 
way fix)m the first, for in what we call the 
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class room, each child is fiirnished with a 
card and tin, and being formed into a» square, 
the whole class say their lessons together. 
For instance, one child leads off, the others 
following him, each keeping his finger to 
the word, whilst the teacher walks behind 
them, so that if any child is inattentive, he is 
sure of being detected.* It is not often that 
they are inattentive, for as it is an entire change 
of scene to what it was in the large room, 
the children generally like it, and conse- 
quently seldom look off their lessons. The 
lessons generally consist of about one hundred 
words, and it is astonishing how soon they 
will get through it, for by spelling all toge- 
ther it is a kind of play for them, and has this 
advantage, that it corrects bad pronunciation ; 
for if a child pronounces his words incorrectly, 
(and it is seldom that two children, who pro- 
nounce wrong, will stand together,) therefore 
the children on each side of him, spelling 
right, he cannot avoid hearing them, and will 
try to imitate them, and of course get rid of 
his bad pronunciation ; when the lesson is 
finished, they walk out of the room two and 
two, and another class succeeds them, who 
go through the same dicipline as above de- 
scribed. 

''*' This part of the plan is not my own, but was taught 
me by the Master of the Westmiusti^v Iw^^wX. ^Oc^^Ov. 
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A General Mode of teaching the Alphabet^ 
fvherebySOO Children may say it in fifteen 
Minutes. 

AS the human mind is formed for an endless 
variety, the oftner the scene can be changed 
the better, especially for children ; for if lit- 
tle children are kept too long at one thing, 
they become disgusted and weary of it, and 
then their minds are not in a fit state to re- 
ceive instruction. I cannot help thinking, 
that many persons, in their over anxiety to 
bring children forward in their learning, ac- 
tually defeat their own intentions, by keeping 
the mind too constantly fixed upon one object. 
Where can be the utility of keeping a num- 
ber of little children sitting in one position, 
for hours after they have said their lessons, 
and not suffering them to speak or exchange 
an idea with each other ? No better way, in 
my humble opinion, can be taken to stupify 
them than such a mode ; for little children 
are naturally lively, and if they are not suf- 
fered to move, but kept constantly in one po- 
sition, they not only become disgusted with 
their lessons, but likewise with the school. 
Hence, perhaps, is one of the reasons why so 
many children cry on going to school ; but 
as one of the principal ends in view, in Infant 
Schools, is to make the children happy, as 
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well as to instract them, so it is thought ex- 
pedient to change the scene as often as pos- 
sible. 

The method of teaching that I am now 
about to describe is as follows, viz. : — ^The 
children are taught to stand in files, the 
smaller children, such as those Irom eighteen 
months to three years old, standing in front, 
the taller children standing behind ; the al- 
phabet is pasted on cards in two different 
characters, thus (a A) on one side of the card, 
and (b B) on the other side. The card is 
then put on the end of a stick, which is held 
up before all the childi*en, who immediately 
call out A : one of the children then enquires 
how many there are, and the other children 
answer two : the stick is then turned round 
in the hand, and (b B) are exhibited, whaci 
one of the children enquires wii^t le^ 
ters they are, the other childr^i answering 
as before : in this way we go on until we 
have gone through the whole of the alpha> 
bet. 

They are also taught natural history in the 
same way, by placing pictures of birds and 
beasts at the end of the stick, and the chil- 
dren very soon learn the names of the differ- 
ent kinds of animals. To keep the children's 
attention fixed, and cause them to look at what 
we mean to put on the stick, we sometimes 
put the picture of a bird, or other animal^ 
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between the letters, which has a very good 
effect, for it not only changes the scene, but 
forms an agreable variety, and makes them 
more attentive. They never know what is 
about to be put upon the stick, for if they 
did, their attention would not be sufficienfly 
arrested, and would, I think, look another 
^ way. The reader will perceive the utility 
of the above plan, as it not only fixes the 
children's attention, but teaches them two 
distinct alphabets, and natural history, at the 
same time.* In this way three or four hun- 
dred children may be taught, not only the 
alphabet and natural history, but spelling 
also ; for by having a frame made about 
eighteen inches by twelve, with a socket to 
receive a conunon mop handle, and stuf- 
fed similar to the large frame described a 
little farther on, the brass letters may be 
stuck on it, and held up before all the 
children, when any word may be formed 
that suits their capacities. It is also to be 
observed, that a transparency might be used 
with very good effect, particularly on dark 
days and wdnter evenings, as that would tend 
to form that variety so necessary for children. 
Having finished a lesson of this description, 
they are permitted to go out into the play- 

* The questions pat to the children^when a pictare 
is exhibited, will be found under the article, ''Plan for 
teaching by the aid of pictures.'^ 
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ground and divert themselves ; but even there 
they learn lessons, " such as the pence table, 
multiplication table, &c. of which more 
will be said when we come to treat of that 
part of the system. 



A Second method of Teaching the Alpha- 
bet^ both in Printing and Writing. 

THE first method, as above described, is 
adapted for the large room, where the chil- 
dren maybe taught altogether; but it is 
necessary to change the scene even in this, 
for however novel and pleasing a thing may 
be at first, if it is not managed with prudence 
it will lose half of its effect. But it is to be 
observed, that the last mode of teaching, de- 
scribed in the preceding article, is not prac- 
tised every day, but only twice or thrice a 
week, and indeed the children will take care 
that the teacher does not forget to teach 
them, in any way that they have been accus- 
tomed to ; for I generally teach them at their 
own request, and by letting the above plan 
lay by for a day or two, some of the children 
will come to me and say, " Please sir may we 
say the letters on the stick ?^' When some of 
the other children over-hearing that child ask 
the question, it will go through the school 
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like lightning : " O yes— ye9~yes sir, if you 
please, do let ns say the letters on the stick :** 
thus a desire is created in the children's 
minds, and it is then that they may be taught 
with good effect. 

The plan that I am about to describe is in 
practice almost every day, and is better 
adapted for what is called the class-room, 
and is taught thus: — we have the alphabet 
printed in large letters, both in roman and 
italic characters, on one sheet of paper ; this 
paper is pasted on a board, or on pasteboard, 
and placed against the wall ; the whole class 
then stand around it, but instead of one of 
the monitors pointing to the letters, the 
master or mistress does it ; so that the children 
not only get instruction firom each other, but 
every diild has a lesson from the master or 
mistress twice every day. 

It may be proper hereto mention, that two 
persons are necessary to manage an infant 
school, a master and mistress, one being occu- 
pied in the large room, the other in the class 
room. The business of the person in the 
large room is to keep order, and to see that 
the monitors do their duty, and that the chil- 
dren do not look off their lessons ; and the 
business of the master in the class-room is 
to teach the children himself: if in the al- 
phabet, in the way above described, but if in 
spelling! ^ach child is supplied with a card 
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and tin, and th^ are tauglit as described in 
the section on order, in a formar part of this 
work. The reason why the children are not 
taught spelling in the same way, is, because 
they are taught so by each other in the large 
room ; and it is necessary to vary the scene, 
because it pleases the children, and they 
come to it with greater delight. 

Raised letters might also be placed against 
the wall, put on ledges, or hung on nails : 
you might then tell any child in the 
class to fetch a certain letter, and if he did 
not bring the right one, the next child to him 
might go for it, and so on progressively, until 
they had brought every letter. This would 
please the children, and create emulation, 
and the novelty of the thing, if they did not 
have too much of it, would arrest their atten- 
tion, and by that means, much might be done. 
The raised letters, if made of brass, would 
last for many years.* 

The following plan has been adopted 
since the publication of the first edition, 
which has been found to answer very well. 
A frame should be made 3 feet square, of 
inch and half deal ; on each side of this deal 
nail a piece of green baise, leaving room to 
stuff it with hay ; when stuffed, let it be 

^* Brass letters cost from 2d. to 9d. each, according 
to size. I shall be happy to order them, of the 
maker, for any friends who may wish to purclvaa^ %S(v&\Bk« 
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quilted like a mattress, and fixed against the 
wall, in this the brass letters are to be stuck. 

The expenceof this article need not exceed 
10 shillings. Persons in the country wish- 
ing to establish Infant Schools, may have 
brass letters and pictures, both of natural and 
scripture history, with every other necessary 
requisite for an Infant School, sent to them, 
by sending an order to the Master of the 
Spitalfields Infant School, accompanied with 
a remittance, or reference to some house in 
London for payment. 

The method of teaching the writing Alpha- 
bet is as folloM's ; the children that are about 
five years old are supplied with slates, on 
which is engraved the whole alphabet, the 
same as on copper-plate copies, thirteen letters 
. on each side of the slate, some in capital 
letters others in text; the children then 
put the pencil into the engraving, and work 
it round into the shape of the letter, which 
they cannot avoid doing, as the pencil will 
keep in the engraved part ; in this way they 
not only learn to read writing, but learn to 
form their letters very well, which may be 
seen by any person who pleases to visit the 
school. They are taught to make figures by 
the same method, and are also instructed in 
the two first rules of arithmetic by means of 
raised figures placed on the frame as follows; 
suppose the figure 5 is stuck at the bottom of 
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the frame and one class of children standings 
opposite to it, the teacher will then enquire 
what figure it is ; some of the children will 
answer five ; if none of them know it, (which 
will be the case at first,) they must of course 
be told. Then place the figure 3 over the 5 and 
ask what the last figure is, and if the children 
answer correctly, then ask them how many 
are 3 and 5. Their having answered this 
question, place another figure over the 3, the 
figure 6 for example, enquire as before, what 
figure it is, and then, how many are eight 
and six when added together ; and so on pro- 
gressively as the teacher may think proper. 
To assist the understanding and to exer- 
cise the judgment, in teaching numeration^ 
stick a figure in the cushion, say figure 8. 
Question ; what is this ? Answer ; No. 8, Q. 
If No. 1 be put on the left side of the 8 what 
will it be ? A. 18 ; Q. If the 1 be put on 
the right side, then what will it be? A. 
81. Q. If the figure 4 be put behind the 1, 
then what will the number be? A. 814. 
Shift the figure 4, and put it on the left side 
of the 8, then ask the children to tell the 
number, the answer is 481. The teacher can 
keep adding and shifting as he pleases, ac- 
coraing to the capacity of his pupils, taking 
care to explain as he goes on, and to satisfy 
himself that his little flock perfectly under- 
stands him ; in this way the children are 
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both pleased and edified, and it is very seldom 
out of from 180 to 200 children, (that being 
our usual compliment in attendance,) that 
any one is found crying. 



A Plan for teaching the Tables of Arith- 
metic hy means of Inch Cubes of Wood. 

THIS plan, like the former, is best adapted 
for teaching children in classes, in the class 
room, because it would be difficult for all the 
children to get sight of the cubes, if the whole 
were taught together. The children are form- 
ed into a square in the class room, in the 
centre of which is placed a table ; on this 
table the cubes are placed, one, two, or three 
at a time, according to the knowledge of 
the children : for example, the master puts 
down three, he enquires of the children how 
many there are, the children, seeing three on 
the table naturally call out three ; the master 
will put down two more, and enquire as be- 
fore, how many are three and two, they will 
answer five ; put five more, and ask how 
many they make ; perhaps some of the chil- 
dren will answer right, and others wrong ; 
call those that answer wrong to the table, and 
let them count the cubes, one at a time, until 
they are correct, then add more to those on 
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the table as far as the teacher thinks proper, 
say, for example, as far as eighty: the teacher 
may ask his httle pupils how many tens there 
are in eighty, taking care to place the cubes 
ten in a row ; the children seeing eight rows 
will most likdy say eight: then adc them how 
maxiy are eight times ten ; the children will 
answer eighty : they may be cross examined 
in this way with good effect, until they be- 
gin to be tired, which as soon as the teacher 
perceives, he must begin to subtract, saying, 
take 2 from 80 how many remains? Answer 
78. Q. take 8 from 78 how many remains ? 
A. 70. The teacher may vary his questions 
in this way as much as he pleases, which 
will exercise the children's judgment, and 
also please them. But in order that the 
children may thoroughly understand what 
th^ are about, it is necessary to call a child, 
and cause him to count them himself, by 
{facing them singly on the table. It must 
be observed, that it requires much patience, 
attention, and trouble, to give the children 
an insight into this part of the system ; but 
the teacher will be amply recompensed for 
his pains. We have a number of little chil- 
dren who will readily answer almost any 
question in the multiplication, pence, addi- 
tiont sud subtraction tables. We have 100 
. of those cubes, and they may be placed in 
\ texiBi fives, or in any way timt the teachet 
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may think will be most advantageous to the 
scholar. 



A method of giving little children bodily 
exercise^ improving their minds, and 
pleasing them at the same time. 

AS an infant school may be regarded be 
as a combination of the school and nur- 
sery, the art of pleasing forms a prominent 
part in the system ; and as little children are 
very apt to be fretful, it becomes expedient 
to divert, as well as teach them ; for if chil- 
dren of two years old and under are not 
diverted, they will naturally cry for the 
mother ; and to have ten or twelve children 
crying in the school, would put every thing 
into confusion : but it is possible to have two 
hundred, or even three hundred children as- 
sembled together, the eldest not more than 
six years of age, and yet not to hear one of 
them crying for a whole day. Indeed I may 
appeal to the numerous and respectable par-' 
sonages, who have visited the school, for the 
truth of this assertion ; many of whom have 
declared that they could not conceive it pos- 
sible, that such a number of little children 
should be assembled together, and all be so 
happy as they have found them, many of 
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them being so very young. But I can assure 

the reader, that many of the children who 

have cried heartily on being sent to school 

the first day or two, have cried as much on 

being kept at home, after they have been in 

the school but a very short time ; and I am 

of opinion that when children are absent, it 

is frequently the feult of their parents. 1 have 

had children come to school without their 

break&st, because it has not been ready ; 

others have come to school without shoes, 

! because they would not be kept at home 

^ while their shoes were mending ; and 1 have 

t^ had others come to school half dressed, whose 

^ parents have either been at work or gossip- 

^ J>ing, and when they returned home, have 

V thought that their children had been lost ; 

* but to their great surprise and joy, when 

^ they have applied at the school, have found 

» than there. 

Can it be wondered at that little children 
lould dislike to go to school, when in 
leral forty or fifty, or perhaps more, are as- 
ibled together in one room, scarcely large 
**^oagh for one third of that number, and 
*^ho ajre not allowed to speak to, or scarcely 
iinocdc at, each other ? In those places, I firmly 
<yelieve, many, for the want of proper exercise, 
r^Pecome cripples, or have their health much 
•yjured, by being kept sitting so many 
^wurs ; but as the children's health is o^ liSafe 
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utmost consequence^ it becomes neceeito] 
r&naedy this evil by letting them have pro 
exercise, combined, lis much as possible, n 
instruction; to accomplish wUfJi, As 
measures have been tried, but I have fei 
the following to be the most su€x%n 
viz: — 

The children are desired to sit on tl 
seats, with their feet out strait, and to s 
each hand, and then ordered to count 
hundred, or as many as may be thoii 
propo", lifting up each hand every lime -i 
count one, and bringing each hand cki 
again on their knees when they txmnt anott 
The children have giv^i t^ the Hami 
Blacksmith, and when they waPe asked -% 
they called it Blacksmith, they answered 
cause they hammered their knees with tl 
fists the same way as the Black^niths hi 
mered his irons with a hammer. Whea i 
have arrived at an hundred, (which they nc 
fail to let you know by giving to ej 
shout,) then they may be ordered to«it on 
ground, which th^ readily obey-; they 
then desired to take hold of their toes, wt 
being done, they are desired to add Up < 
hundred, two at a time, which they do 
lifting up each foot alternately, all the c 
dren counting at erne time, saying, two, f< 
six, eight, ten, twelve, and so on. By 
means every part erf the body is put 
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xiotioBL ; and it Ukewise has this advantage, 
bat by lifting up each foot eveir time, they 
leep good time, a thing very necessary, as 
inless this was this case, all would be con- 
wAon. They also add up three at a time by 
die same metiiod, thus three, six, nine, twelve, 
Sfteen, eighteen, and so on ; but care must 
t>e taken not to keep them too long at one 
Itdng, or too long in one position. 

Having done a lesson or two this way, 
they are desired to put their feet out straight, 
snd their hands together^ and to say, one 
and one are two, two and one are three, 
Auree and one are four, four and one are five, 
five and one are six, six and two are eight, 
Buad in this way they go on until they are de- 
asired to stop. . 

They also learn the pence and multiplica- 
tion tables, by forming themselves in circles 
around a number of yoiuig trees that are 
planted in the play-ground ; for the sake of 
order, each class has its own particular tree, 
and when they are ordered to the trees, every 
child knows which tree to go to ; as soon as 
they are assembled around the trees, they 
join hands and walk round, every child say- 
ing the multiplication table until they have 
finished it ; they then let go hands, and put 
them behind, and, for variety sake, sing the 
pence table, the alphabet, hymns, &c. &c : 
thus the children are gradually improved and 
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delighted, for they call it play, and it is of 
little consequence what they call it, so long 
as they are edified, exercised, and made 
happy. 

I have mentioned that the children say the 
multiplication tablet &c. around the trees: 
this is calculated to impress it on their 
memory, and is adapted for fine weather, 
when the children can go out to play^ as 
it is called. But in wet, or snowy weather, 
they cannot go out of the school, and it is 
then that we have recourse to the mode above 
mentioned ; besides it is necessary that chil- 
dren should have exercise in winter, as well 
as in summer: *a wet, as well as in dry 
weather ; therefore there are several swings 
in the school-room, made of cord only, on 
which the children swing, two at a time. 
The time that they are allowed to be on the 
swing, is according to what they are going to 
repeat. If it is the pence-table, they say — 

l^. Twenty pence are one and eightpence, 

That we can't afford to lose ; 
Thirty pence are two-and-sixpence, 

That will bay a pair of shoes. 
Forty pence are three and fourpence, 

That is paid for certain fees ; 
Fifty pence are four and twopence, 

That will buy five pounds of cheese. 
Sixty pence will make five shillings, 

Which, we learn, is just a crown ; 
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Seventy pence are five and tenpence, 

This is known throughout the town. 
Eighty pence are six and eightpence, 

That sum once my father spent ; 
Ninety pence are seven and sixpence, 

That for a quarter's schooling went. 
A hundred pence are eight and fourpence, 

Which is taught in every school ; 
Eight pence more make just nine shillings. 

So we end this pretty rule. 

As soon as the table is thus gone through, 
the children who are on the swings get off, 
and others supply their places, until probably 
the pence table has been said twenty times ; 
then we go on with the multiplication table, 
until the children have repeated as far as six 
times six are thirty-six ; when the children 
on the swings get off, and are succeeded by 
two more on each swing ; they then com- 
mence the other part of the table, beginning 
at six time seven are forty-two, imtil they 
have finished the table. At this time the 
children are all learning, not only those on 
the swings, but all those that are sitting in the 
school ; and it is surprising to see with what 
alacrity the children will dispatch their other 
lessons, when they know it is a wet day, in 
order to get to the swings. Besides, they n6t 
only learn by this method, but it is admira- 
bly calculated to try their courage. Many 
little boys and girls, who at first were afraid 
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to get on the swings, will swing now stand- 
ing on one 1^, and will, with the greatest 
dexterity, perform other feats, thus showing 
their courage in a great degree, and thereby 
causing them to be active. We generally let 
four or five children come to a swing, and 
those that can seat themselves first, are en- 
tided to the first turn, for they are never lifted 
on. In their anxiety to get on the swing, 
some of them will perhaps get out of temper, 
especially those who are not disciplined ; but 
those, on being detected, are not allowed to 
swing all that day, which soon makes 
them good natured to each other, and very 
cautious not to get into a passion. Thus, in 
some degree, their bad tempers are corrected, 
which is very desirable. As soon as two 
children are seated on each swing, to pre- 
serve order, the others retire (generally 
speaking) in the greatest good numor to 
their seats. 

There is a swing for boys who are be- 
tween five and six years old, another for 
those between four and five, another for the 
very little children, and another for the little 
girls ; and on no account are children per- 
mitted to swing on the wrong swing, because 
if tihiis was suffered, the strong would over- 
come the weak. But as the children opposed 
to each other, are mostly equal, those the 
most active, as I observed before, generally 
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get the first turn, and not only this, it sets 
the children scheming. I have seen children 
about three years old try a numbCT of plans, 
in order to get on the swing, that would have 
done credit to much older heads, and what 
perhaps may appear singular, we have had 
no serious accident since the introduction of 
the swings ; and I am informed by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, who is master of the Westminster 
bifant School, that during the seven years 
he has been a teacher there, and at Mr. 
Owen^s establishment, at New Lanark, that^i 
he never knew of any serious accident hap- 
pening to any of the children. 



Plan for teaching Infant Children hy the 

aid of Pictures. 

TO give the children general information, it 
has been found necessary to have recourse 
to pictures * of natural history, such as of 
birds, beasts, fishes, flowers, insects, &c. all 

* See life of Dr. Doddridge :— " His parents brought 
him up in. the early knowledge of religion before he 
could read, his mother taught him the history of the Old 
and New Testament, by the assistance of aom^ Dutch 
tiles in the chimney of the room, where they usually sat; 
and accompanied her instructions with such wise and 
pions reflections, as made strong and lasting impressions 
ap<Hi his heart.'' 

c 2 
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of which tend to show the glory of God ; 
and as colours attract the attention of chil- 
dren as soon as any thing, they eagerly en- 
quire what such a thing is, and this gives 
the teacher an opportunity of instructing 
them to great advantage ; for when a child, 
of his own free will, eagerly desires to be 
informed, I think he will generally profit 
by such information. 

There are also pictures of public build- 
ings, and of the different trades; by the 
former, the children acquire much informa- 
tion, by explaining to them the use of the 
buildings, in what year they were built, &c ; 
and by the latter, you may find out the bias 
of a child^s inclination. Some would like 
to be shoe-makers, others builders, others 
weavers, brewers, &c. ; in short it is both 
pleasing and edifying to hear the children 
give answers to the different questions. I 
have one little boy who would like to be a 
doctor; and when asked why he made 
choice of that profession, in preference to 
any other, his answer was, " because he 
should like to cure all the sick people.^* If 
parents did but study the inclinations of 
their children a little more than they do, 1 
humbly conceive, that there would be more 
eminent men, in every profession, than there 
are. It is great impiTidence to determine 
what business children may be adapted for, 
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before their tempers and inclinations are 
well known ; every one, says Horace, is best 
in his own profession — that which fits us 
best,, is best ; nor is any thing more fitting 
than that every one should consider his own 
genius and capacity, and act accordingly. 

As it is possible that a person may be 
very clgver in his business or profession, and 
yet not be a christian, it has been thought 
necessary to direct the children's attention 
to the Scriptures, even at this early age, and 
endeavour, if possible, to lay a solid founda- 
tion in the infant mind, and teach them to 
venerate the Bible, and to fear and love its 
Divine Author. The difficulties that laid in 
tiie way of attaining to so desirable an end, 
were many and various, the principal of 
which was, that they could not read well 
enough to peiiise any part of the Bible. 
Some parents are quite delighted if their 
children can read a chapter or two in the 
Bible, and think that when they can do this, 
tbey have arrived at the summit of know- 
ledge, without once considering, whether 
tbey understand one sentence of what they 
read ; and how can it be expected that they 
diould understand, when no previous ground- 
work has ever been attempted to be laid, at 
4e time they receive their first impressions, 
^imbibe their first ideas? Every man 
ccHnes into the world without a single innate 
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idea, yet with a capacity to receive know- 
ledge of every kind, and thereby capable of 
becoming intelligent and wise. In his in- 
fancy he would take hold of the most poison- 
ous reptile, that would sting him to death in 
an instant; would attempt to stroke the 
lion with as little fear as he would the lamb ; 
in short is incapable of distinguishing^friend 
from foe. So wonderfully is man formed 
by his adorable Creator, that he is capable 
of increasing in knowledge, and advancing 
towards perfection to all eternity, without 
ever being able to arrive at it. The first 
thing that attracts his attention, even when 
in the cradle, is a light ; and we may ven- 
ture to say, the next things that attract his 
notice, are bright colours ; it is for this reason, 
that pictures of Scripture history have been 
selected, such as Joseph and his brethren — 
Christ raising Lazarus from the dead — ^the 
Nativity — flight into Egypt — Christ disput- 
ing with the doctors — Christ baptized by 
John— curing the blind and lame^-the last 
Supper — the Crucifixion— Resurrection- 
Ascension, &c, &c. 

To l)egin with Joseph and his brethren, 
the following method is adopted :-^the pic- 
ture being suspended against the wall, and 
one class of the children standing opposite 
to it, the master repeats the following pas- 
sages : ^^ And Joseph dreamed a dream, and 
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he told it to bis brethren ; and they hated 
him yet the more. And he said unto them, 
hear, I pray you, the dream which I have 
dreamed ; for behold, we were binding 
sheaves in the field, and lo ! my sheaf arose, 
and also stood upright ; and, behold, your 
sheaves stood round about, and made obei- 
sance to my sheaf/^ 

The teacher being provided with a point- 
er, will point to the picture, and put the 
following questions, or such as he may 
think proper, to the children : — 

Q. What is this ? 
A. Joseph^s first dream. 
Q. What is a dream ? 
A. When you dream, you see things in 
the time of sleep. 

Q. Did any of you ever dream any thing ? 

Here the children will repeat what they 
have dreamed, perhaps something like the 
following. Please sir, once I dreamed I was 
in a garden. 

Q. What did you see ? 
A. \ saw flowers, and such nice apples. 
Q, How do you know it was a dreim ? 
A. Because, when I awoke, I found i was 
in bed. 

During this recital the children will listen 
very attentively, for they are highly pleaded 
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to hear each other's relation. The master 
having satisfied himself that the children, in 
some measure, understand the nature of a 
dream, he may proceed as follows : — 

Q. What did Joseph dream about first ? 

^. He dreamed that his brother's sheaves 
made obeisance to his sheaf. 

Q. What is a sheaf? 

j1 . A bundle of com. 

Q. What do you understand by making 
obeisance ? 

y1. To bend your body, which we call 
making a bow. 

Q. What is binding sheaves ? 

y^. To tie them, which they do with a 
band of twisted straw. 

Q. How many brothers had Joseph ? 

A. Eleven. 

Q. What was Joseph's father's name ? 

A. Jacob, who is sometimes called Israel. 

And it is further written concerning Jo- 
seph, that he dreamed yet another dream, 
and told it to his brethren, and said, behold, 
I have dreamed a dream more ; and, behold, 
the sun and the moon, and the eleven stars, 
made obeisance to me. 

Q. What do you understand by the sun ? 

^.The sun is that bright thing which 
shines in the day-time, and is plac^ in the 
sky. 
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Q. What is the sun composed of ? 

^. Fire, which gives heat and light. 

Q. Who made the sun ? 

^. Almighty God. 

Q. For what purpose did God make the 
sun ? 

^. To warm and nourish the earth, and 
every thing upon it. 

Q. What do you mean by the earth ? 

A. The ground on which we walk, and 
on which the com, trees, and flowers grow. 

Q. What is it that makes them grow ? 

A. The heat and light of the sun. 

Q. Does it require any thing else to tnake 
them grow ? 

A. Yes, rain; and the assistance of Al- 
mighty God. 

Q. What is the moon ? 

A. That thing which is placed in the sky, 
and shines in the night, and appears larger 
than the stars. 

Q. What do you mean by the stars ? 

A . Those bright things that appear in the 
sky at night. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. Some of them are worlds, and others 
are suns to give them light. 

Q. Who placed tliem there ? 

A. Almighty God. 

Q. Should we fear and love him for his 
goodness? 
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A. Yes, and for his mercy towards us. 

Q. Do you think it wonderful that God 
should make all these things? 

jjl. Yes. 

Q. Are there any more things that appear 
wonderful to you ? 

A. Yes;- 

y\ here^er we turn our wondering eyes, 

His power and skill we see ; 
Wonders on wonders grandly rise. 

And speak the Deity. 

Q. Who is the Deity ? 
A. Almighty God. 

In this way the teacher may go on, until 
be has placed before the children the lead- 
ing facts in the history of Joseph, taking 
care, if possible, that the children under- 
stand every term used ; and the teacher will 
find the children instructed and pleased, and 
himself none the worse for the exercise. 
He may also ask them the chapter, verse, 
name of the book, &c. 

Lazarus raised from the Dead. 

The picture being suspended as before 
described, we proceed thus :— 
Q. What is this? 
A. Jesus Christ raising Lazarus from the 

dead. 
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Q. Who was Lazarus ? 

A. A man that lived in a town, called 
Bethany, and a friend of Ghrist^s. 

Q. What is a town ? 

A. A place where there are a number of 
houses, and persons living in them. 

Q. What do you mean by a friend ? 

A. A person that loves you, and does all 
the good he can for you^ to whom you ought 
to do the same in return. 

Q. Did Jesus love Lazarus ? 

A. Yes, and his sisters, Marthaand Mary. 

Q. Who was it that sait unto Jesits 
Christ, and told him that Lazarus was sick? 

A. Martha and Mary. 

Q. What did they say ? 

A. They said^ L(»rd, behddf he whom 
thou lovest, is sick. 

Q. What answer did Jesus make unto 
them? 

A. He said, this sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God. 

Q. What did he mean by saying so ? 

A, He meant that Lazarus should be 
raised again by the power of God, and that 
the people that stood by, should see it« and 
believe on him. 

Q. How many days did Jesus stop where 
he was, when he found Lazarus was sick ? 

A. Two days. 
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Q. When Jesus Christ wanted to leave 
the place, what did he say to his disciples ? 

j1. He said, let us go into Judea again. 

Q. What do you mean by Judea ? 

A. A city where the Jews lived. 

Q. Did the disciples say anv thing to 
Jesus Christ, when he expressed a wish to 
go into Judea again ? 

A. Yes, they said, Master, the Jews of 
late sought to stone thee, and goest thou 
thither again ? 

Q. What did Jesus Christ tell them ? 

A. He told them a great many things, 
and at last told them plainly that Lazarus 
was dead. 

Q. How many days had Lazarus laid in 
the grave before he was raised up ? 

A. Four. 

Q. Who went to meet Jesus Christ, when 
she heard that he was coming ? 

A. Martha; but Mary sat still in the 
house. 

Q. Did Martha say any thing to Jesus, 
when she met him ? 

A. Yes, she said. Lord, if thou hadstbeen 
here, my brother had not died. 

Q. Did Martha tell her sister that Jesus 
Christ was come ? 

A. Yes, she said, the Master is come, and 
calleth for thee. 
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Q. Did Mary go to meet Jesus Christ? 

A. Yes ; and when she saw him, she fell 
down at his feet, and said, Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died, 

Q. Did Mary weep? 

A. Yes; and the Jews that were with 
her. 

Q. What is weeping ? 

A. To cry. 

Q. Did Jesus weep ? 

A. Yes ; and the Jews said, behold, how 
he loved him. 

Q. Did the Jews say any thing else ? 

A. Yes, they said, could not this man 
that opened the eyes of the blind, have 
caused that even this man should not have 
died? 

Q. What took place next ? 

A. He went to the grave and told the 
persons, that stood by, to take away the 
stone. 

Q. And when they took away the stone, 
what did Jesus Christ do ? 

A. He cried, with a loud voice, Lazarus 
come forth ; and he that was dead, came 
forth, bound hand and foot, with grave 
clothes, and his face was bound about with 
a napkin — Jesus saith unto them, loose him, 
and let him go; and many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had seen these 
things, which Jesus did, believed on him. 
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Q. If we wanted any more information 
about Lazarus and his sisters, where should 
we find it ? 

A. In the Bible* 

Q. What part? 

A. The eleventh and twelfth chapters of 
John. 

I have had children at the early age of 
four years, ask me questions, that I could not 
pos^bly answer ; and among other things, 
the children have said, when being exam- 
ined at this picture, *^ that if Jesus Christ 
had cried 9oftly, Lazarus, come forth, he 
would have came/^ — ^And when asked, why 
they thought so, the^ have answered, " Be- 
cause God can do any thing ;'' which is a 
convincing proof, that children, at a very 
early age, have an idea of the Omnipotence 
of the Supreme Being. 

Oh, that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness to the children of men ! 

The Nativity of Jems Christ. 

The picture being suspended as the others, 
and a whole class being in the class-room, 
put the pointer in one of the children's 
hands, and desire the child to find out the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ. The other chil- 
dren will be on the tip-toe of expectation 
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to see whd;her the child makes a mistake ; for 
should this be the case, they know that one of 
them will have the saine privilege of trying to 
find it ; should the child happen to touch 
the wrong picture, the teacher will have at 
least a dozen applicants ; saying, *' Please, 
sir, may I ; please, sir, may I/^ The teacher 
having selected the child to make the next 
trial, say one of the youngest c^ the appli- 
cants ; the child walks round the room with 
the pointer, and puts it on the right picture ; 
which vrill be always known by the other 
children calling out, '^ that is the right, that 
is the right/^ To view the child's sparkling 
eyes, who hto found the picture, and to 
see the pleasure beaming fortli in his 
countenance, you might imagine, that he 
conceived, he had performed one of the great- 
est wonders of the age. The children will 
then proceed to read what is printed on the 
picture, which is as follows : " The Nativity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;'' 
which is printed at the top of the picture. 
At the bottom are the following words, 
*' And she brought forth her first-bom son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn/' — ^We then ques- 
tion them in the following manner : — 
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Q. What do you meau by the Nativity of 
Jesus Christ? 

A. The time he was bom. 

Q. Where was he bom ? 

A. In Bethlehem of Judea. 

Q. Where did they lay, him ? 

A. In a manger. 

Q. What is a manger ? 

A. A thing that horses feed out of? 

Q. What was the reason they put him 
there? 

A. Because there was no room in the inn. 

Q. What is an inn ? 

A. A place where persons lodge who are 
travelling, and it is like a public house. 

Q. What do you mean by travelling ? 

A. When we go from one place to ano- 
ther ; from London into the country, or from 
the country into London. 

Q. Is any thing else to be understood by 
travelling ? 

A. Yes ; we are all travelling. 

Q. What do you mean by being all tra- 
velling ? 

A. We are all going in a good road, or 
else in a bad one. 

Q. What do you mean by a good road ? 

A. That which leads to heaven. 

Q. What will lead us to heaven ? 

A. Praying to God, and endeavouring to 
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keep his commandments, and trying all we 
can to be good children. 

Q. Can we make ourselves good ? 

A. No ; we can receive nothing, except it 
be given us from heaven. 

Q. What is travelling in a bad road ? 

A. Being naughty children, and not mind- 
ing what is said to Us ; and when we say 
bad words, or steal any thing or take 
God^s name in vain. 

Q. Where will this road lead to ? 

A. To eternal misery. 

Here we usually give a little advice ac- 
cording to circumstances, taking care always 
to avoid long speeches, that will tend to 
stupify the children. If they appear tired, 
we then stop, but if not, they repeat the fol- 
lowing hymn, which I shall insert in full, as 
I believe there is nothing in it that any 
Christian would object to. 

HARK ! the skies with music sound ! 
Heav'oly glory beams around ; 
Christ is born ! the angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 

Peace is come, good-will appears, 
Sinners, wipe away your tears ; 
God in human flesh to-day 
Humbly in the manger lay. 
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Shepherds tending flocks by night, 
Heard ihe song, and saw the light ; 
Took their reeds, and softest strains 
Echo'd thro^ the happy plains. 

Mortals, hail the glorious King ! ^ 
Richest incense cheerful bring ; 
Praise and love EmanuePs name, 
And his boundless grace proclaim. 

The hymn being concluded, we put the 
following questions to the children. 

Q. Who was the new born king ? 

A. Jesus Christ. 

Q. Who are sinners? 

A. We, and all men. 

Q. What are flocks ? 

A. A number of sheep. 

Q. What are shepherds ? 

A. Those who take care of the sheep. 

Q. What are plains ? 

j4. Where the sheep feed. 

Q. Who are mortals ? 

A. We are moitals. 

Q. Who is the glorious king? 

A. Jesu3 Christ. 

Q. What is meant by EmanuePs name ? 

A . Jesus Christ. 

Here the teacher can inform the children, 
that Jesus Christ is called by a variety of 
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names in the bible, and can repeat them to 
the children if he thinks proper ; for every 
correct idea respecting the Saviour which he 
can instil into their minds will serve as a 
basis or foundation for other ideas, and he 
will find that the more ideas the children 
have, the more ready they will be in answering 
his questions ; for man is a progressive being ; 
his progressions are his grand distinction; 
and those who would sink him to a level with 
the brute creation, must bring stronger argu- 
ments than they have hitherto done, before 
they will get the majority of mai^ind to 
believe them. 

The fltght into Egypt. 

Q. What is this? 

A . A picture of the flight into Egypt. 
Q. What does flight mean ? 
ji.To go fi'om one place to another as 
quick as possible. 

Q. Who went into Egypt ? 
A. Jesus Christ, with Joseph and Mary. 
Q. What made them go into Egypt? 
A. Because an angel told Joseph, in a 

dream, to go. 

Q. What was the reason of their going ? 

A. For fear of Herod, a king. 

Q. How long did they remain in Egypt ? 

A. Until an angel appeared to them again, 
and told them that Herod was dead. 
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These, and other questiom, we put to the 
children, alwar^s taking care to watch ttieir 
countenances, and the moment they appear 
tired we stop, and resume at another oppor- 
tunity ; for I find that one hour's instruction 
with the children's hearts, or wills, is better 
then twenty hours instruction when the chil- 
dren are thinking of something else. 

To give an account of the whole of the 
Scripture Pictures would nearly fill a volume, 
and perhaps I have trespassed too much on 
the reader's time already ; suffice it to say, 
that we have twenty-four of these pictures, all 
of which are used, besides twelve of Natural 
Histoiy, each picture having a variety of 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and flowers. The 
first thing we do is to teach the children the 
name of the diflerent things, then to distin- 
guish them by their forms, and lastly, they 
are questioned on them as follows ;— if the 
animal is an horse, we put the pointer to it, 
and say, 

Q. What is this ? 
A. An horse. 

Q. What is the use of the horse ? 
A . To draw carts, coaches, stages, coal 
waggons, stage waggons, &c. &c. 

Here we observe to the children, that 
as this animal is so useful to mankiodvit 
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should be treated with kindness ; and having 
questioned them as to the diiFerence between 
a cart and a coach, and satisfied ourselves 
that they understand the things that are 
mentioned, we close, by asking tibem what is 
the use of the horse after he is dead, to which 
the children reply, that its flesh is eaten by 
other animals; (naming them) and that 
its skin is put into pits, "with oak bark, and 
is called tanning ; and that when it is tanned 
it is called leather, and leather is made into 
shoes to keep the feet warm and dry, and 
that we are indebted to the animals for 
many things that we bdth eat and wear, and 
above all to the great God for every thing 
that we possess. I cannot help thinking that 
if this plan was more generally adopted, in 
all schools, we should not have so many 
persons ascribing every thing to blind chance, 
when all nature exhibits a God, who guides, 
protects, and continually preserves the whole. 
We also examine the children concerning 
that ill-treated aninial, the ass, and contrast 
it with the beautiful external appearance of 
the zebra, taking care to warn the children 
not to judge of things by their outward 
appearance, which the world in general is too 
apt to do, but to judge of things by their 
uses, aiid of men by their general character 
and conduct. After having examined the 
children concerning the anliii^ i\^ "^s^ 
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most familiar to us, such as the sheep, the 
cow, the dog, and othei's of a similar kind, 
we proceed to foreign animals, such as the 
camel, the elephant, the tiger, the lion, &c. 
&c. In describing the use of the camel and 
the elephant, there is a fine field to open the 
understandings of the children, by stating, 
how usefiil the camel is in the deserts of 
Arabia ; how much jt can carry ; how long 
it can go without water ; and the reason it 
can go without water longer than most other 
animals ; how much the elephant can carry ; 
what use it makes of its trunk, &c. All 
these things will assist the thinking powers 
of children, and enlarge their understandings, 
if managed carefiilly. We also contrast flie 
beautiful appearance of the tiger with its 
cruel and blood-thirsty disposition, and en- 
deavour to show these men and women in 
embryo, that it is a dangerous plan to judge 
of things by appearances, but that there is a 
more correct way of judging, which forms 
a part of the business of education. But 
working people consider that education con- 
sists merely in the knowledge of letters and ; 
perhaps, they are not the only persons who 
think so ; at all events, few attempt to go 
beyond this with young children, for whom 
I am attempting to legislate. I may obsei^ve 
further, that all those persons who have visited 
the school, as far as I have l)een able to 
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collect, have approved of the plan, and I do 
sincerely hope, that when the British public 
are made acquainted with the good that is 
doing, and is likely to be done, by this mod 
of teaching infants, that many will come 
forward and assist in establishing similar 
schools ; not that I wish it to be understood 
that I- hold up the school that I have charge 
of as a model for all others, no, when men 
of talent and penetration take up the subject, 
which I hope they will, we shall no doubt 
have much more light thrown upon it, which 
probably will be the means of establishing a 
system upon truly scientific principles. I 
have hitherto endeavoured to act as near 
nature as possible, without straining the 
thinking powers of children beyond their 
capacities: but should any better plan ap- 
pear, I will most cheerfully (if permitted) 
adopt it. Some little fault has already been 
found with my mode of punishment, which I 
vnll notice in its proper place ; in the mean 
time I requested those who differ from me, 
to suspend their judgment, until they hear 
what I have to say in defence. I have no 
other end in view, than the good of the chil- 
dren, who may be placed under my care, 
and I am satisfied, fi'om the little experience 
I have had, that if the seeds of piety and 
virtue are so^ti early in the infant mind, 
they will not only prove a defence, but will 
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mature and ripen, and finally triumph over 
vice and immorality. Let it also be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I am not finding 
fault with those well regulated systema of 
instruction, known by the names of the 
Madras and Lancasterian systems ; no, I am 
only pleading for children under the age of 
seven years ; and I do hope, that the masters 
of those Institutions will find the children 
none the worse for being previously trained 
in an In^t School.— -I would here appeal, 
in particular, to the ladies of England to 
exert their powerful influence in behalf of 
these infants, knowing that if they take it in 
hand it will prosper. 

With these pictures, the children are 
highly delighted, and, of their own accord, 
require an explanation of the subjects. Nay, 
they will even ask questions that will puzzle 
Hhe teacher to answer, and although there 
are in some minds such a natural barren- 
ness, that, like the sands of Arabia, they ace 
never to be cultivated or improved, yet I can 
safely say, that I never knew a child but 
what liked the pictures, and as soon as I 
have done explaining one, it is always, 
" Please sir, may we learn this? Please 
teacher, may we learn that ?'* In short, I 
find that I am generally tired before the 
children ; for instead of having to apply any 
magisterial severity, they are petitioning ta 
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le^m ; and this mode of teaching possesses 
an adyantage over every other, because it 
does opt interfere with any religicMis opinion, 
there being no body of Christians that I 
kfipw or eyer heard of, who would object to 
the facts recorded in the Bible, being thus 
elucidated by pictures. Thus a ground 
work may be laid not only of natural his- 
tory, but aacr^ history also ; for the objects 
being before the children's eyes, they can, in 
son^e degree, cooiprehend them, and store 
them in th^ir inemories. Indeed there is 
such attraction in pictures, that you can 
scarcely pas^ ft picture-shop in London, with- 
out peeing ^ Civimber of grown persons 
ar)(mn4 th^ windows, gazing at them. When 
pictiir^ w^r^ Qrst introduced into the school, 
the children tpld their parents, many of 
whom cam^ apd ask^ perap^ion to see 
them, ^d although th^ pl^t^ «re very com- 
mop, { pbserv^ a degree qf a;tteAtioa and 
reverent in the} parents, ^K^^ly to be ex* 
pected, and especially from those who could 
not re^. 

By this plap, then, the reader will per- 
ceive, that the way may be paved, if I may 
be sjjyiowed the expression, aUnost to insure 
a desire in the children to read the Bible 
when they are able, and by their previous 
knowledge of the many leading facts con- 
tained therein, it is to be hoped that most of 
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them will understand what they read, and 
consequently read day after day, with in- 
creased delight, until they have acquired 
such a love, veneration, and esteem for the 
sacred writings, that all the powers of evil 
will never be able to eradicate. 

It is generally the case, that what we have 
always with us, becomes so familiar, that we 
set little store by it ; but on being deprived 
of it for a time, we then set a greater value 
on it ; and I have found this to be the case 
with the children and the pictures. If they 
were suffered to be exposed all at once, and 
at all times, then thei-e would be such a mul- 
tiplicity of objects before the children's eyes, 
that they would not fix their attention upon 
any of them ; they would look at them all 
with wonder and surprize, and would cease 
to attract their notice, and, consequently, 
think no more of them than they would of 
the paper that covers the room. To prevait 
this, and cause the children to desire infor- 
mation, it is always necessary to keep some 
behind, and to let very few objects appear 
before them at one time, until they under- 
stand, in some measure, the subjects before 
them ; afterwards they may be replaced by 
others, and so on successively, until they 
have seen the whole. 

The human mind is susceptible of such an 
infinite variety, that it is continually seeking 
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for new objects ; and that which is the most 
beautiful, by being placed before our eyes 
too frequently, loses almost all its attraction, 
and ceases to claim our notice. Therefore, 
although the children are fond of this mode 
of teaching, unless it is managed with a pro- 
per degree of care, with an eye to please as 
well as edify, the children will be cloyed by 
haying too much at once ; and whatever good 
the teacher may wish to do for his little 
pupils, unless he particularly attends to this 
part of the subject, he will most certainly 
defeat his own objects. 

I have spoken thus plainly, ivithout the 
least design to offend any person who may 
now, or hereafter, have the charge of chil- 
dren ; I only speak from what I have expe- 
rienced, but others may have experienced 
differently; let them follow the plan that 
they think best ; I have no wish to direct 
any one, for I find great need of direction 
myself ; and if there isbut one observation in 
this work that will tend to throw any addi- 
tional light on the subject of the education 
of in&nt children, or that will be instru- 
mental in improving the helpless and dan- 
gerous condition of the infant poor, and be 
the means of saving but one poor child, my 
end will be answered, and I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. I cannot dismiss this sub> 
ject, without returning thanks to the Author 

D 2 
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of all good, that ]^ should have si^ii-etigtb^ii^ 
the hearts qf person^ to venting even theii: 
lives, to iipproye the condition of the prisoiir 
ers in Newgate, and else\vhere, and that 
females can be found, who will visit thpa^ 
abodes of vice and misery, to ameliorate the 
condition of their fellow creatures ; thi^ i^ s^ 
lasting honor to their sex, and I trust th^y 
will always retain their pre-eminience in ea- 
deavouring to do what is really good and 
useful. ]^t it is acknowledgai. thait pre^ 
vention is better than cure ; how miich 
better is it then to endeavour to sqw tbe 
seeds of virtue, piety, and hpliness, m the 
infant mind, before it imbibes principle of 
dishonesty, and all the evils attending it! 
In the former, there are long coafirmed 
habits, and preconceived opinion to contend 
against, but in the latter, there is more plia- 
bility of mind, and consequently more i»!a- 
bability of success. It is well' known, now 
hard it is to cultivate ground that has beefi 
over-run, for many years, with weeds <rf 
every sor^ whereas if on their first aj^peaiy 
ance, th^y had been rooted up, imia, the 
good seed mighty have been sown to adrvaik- 
tage, and^ aqcordii^g to Scripture language, 
have produced feait ; some tjiirty, some 
sixty, and some an hundred fok). 

Xhe inclinations of children ai^e frequently: 
derived, herediti^Iy, from th^ir panent^, ana 
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as I have shown elsewhere, what is the con- 
duct of in^K^y persons in the neighbourhood 
of the school, I trust it will be seen what 
goo4 way 1;^ done, by taking the children 
out of the streets, before such inclinations 
are ripened ; and thus nip, them in the bud. 

By those niieans many may be prevented 
froni ever getting into a prison, and the 
nqniber of those wretched and dangerous 
charact^^ it is to be hoped, will be consi- 
derably I'educed. When once juvenile of. 
fa;i4er9 find their way into those sinks of 
iniquijty, there is very little hope of amend- 
mca^t, Indeed I conceive a prison has not 
tjbte ]f^t terror to many ; for it being a place 
of idleness,* it calls forth the evil iacUnations 
Kki it^ inma^tes, and as they have opportuni- 
ties pif indulging those evils, it loses all its 
terror. I hi^rd a boy say, who had been 
c^^ned in Nen^g^, that he did not care 
apy thing about it; that his companions 
suppjij^ him ifi^ plenty of victuals, and 
th^ t^ere was some good fun to be seen 
tl)i^ ^d that most likely he should be soon 
tJ^re 9gaiR ; which proved too true, for he 
wai; 9Pon after takep up again for steaUng 
two pieces of printed calico, and transported. 
tl^is will show that there are few who do 
not become more depraved, and leave that 
place woi¥ie than when they entei*ed it. 
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On the Formation of Character;, 

IT is observed by a very celebrated writer, 
" that the educator^s care, above all things, 
should be, first, to lay iii his charge the 
foundation of religion and virtue." If then 
this is the first care, how important is it to 
take the first opportunity of instilling such 
principles into infant minds, before they are 
overcharged with principles of an opposite 
nature. It has likewise been observed, and 
perhaps, with some truth, ^' that the human 
soul is never idle, that if the mind is not 
occupied with something good, it must needs 
employ itself about something evil.'' The 
chief end and design of an infant school, is 
to keep the mind employed about what is 
innocent and useful ; and therefore teaching 
children to i-ead, write, and so on, are 
regarded as secondary objects. Many have 
been taught to read and write well, and have 
had, what is usually called, a good educa^ 
tion ; but inasmuch as they have not been 
taught their duty to God, and to each other, 
they have frequently launched out into every 
species of vice, and their education has only 
served to render them more formidable and 
dangerous to the rest of the community. 

If we inquire the cause why men have 
been so loose in their principles, and vicious 
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in their conduct, it seems to be, that in the 
places of education, of all ranks, until lately, 
too little attention has been paid to religious 
instruction. " Too many,'^ says Dr. Fuller, 
" are more careful to bestow wit on their 
children, rather than virtue, the art of speak- 
ing well, rather than doing well ;^' whereas, 
their morals ought to be the chief concern : 
to be prudent, honest, good, and virtuous, 
are infinitely higher accomplishments, than 
being learned, rhetorical, metaphysical, or, 
that which the world usually calls, great 
scholars and fine gentlemen. A virtuous 
education for children, is to them a better 
inheritance, than a great estate : and here I 
cannot help observing, that much good 
might be done by establishing Infant Schools 
in Ireland ; ignorance and idleness are the 
forerunners of much mischief, and it is well 
known tliat the lower classes of the Irish 
people have been much neglected in their 
education. At a meeting of the " Society 
for the promotion of Education in Scotland,^' 
at which one of the Royal Dukes presided, 
and who, likewise, took occasion to eulogize 
the Society, it was observed, that the effects 
of it were to be seen in the peaceable conduct 
of the poor in Scotland. Mr. H. in the 
course of the evening, said that about 100 
years ago, the lower classes in Scotlanu were 
in the^iiie ignorant and depraved condi. 
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lion as that in which the <x>irrespoi¥litig 
classes of I^^land n^ere now. The only 
remedy ficur the evil in Ireland was in spread- 
ing education amongst them. He had been 
in three quarteiis of the globe, and he never 
W9S pn a spot in which he did not find) a 
Sa>tchnum established ; but the Scotchman 
was always found by him in a situation of 
trust 

We ^nd, by sad experience, that children 
o^n imbibe vicious principles; while in 
thjair cradle th/ey will watch our motions and 
n,otic9 our actions, and be those actions 
good or bad, they will copy them, and 
mapi^t them, in their own conduct, as 
sow as they are able. How extremely cau- 
tiously then, ought we to be, in whatever we 
dp^ or say before children ; and how zealous 
ought we tjQ be in checking the very first 
app^ara^ce of evil in the infant mind. But 
how c£gi this be done, without taking them 
out of the streets ? will the parents do it ? 
many cannot : the father goes to his daily 
labour in the morning, before the children 
are outr of bed, and probably does not i^etum 
until tiie children are in bed again at night 
The mother, in many cases, goes out sdso, 
b^^u^e t.h^ father's earnings will not support 
the family. : in this case, if they were ever so 
disposed to instruct their children^ they can- 
not do it; what then is the consequaice ?^-^ 
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tfa^ childrea are intrusted to the care of 
some girl, whose parents, probably, are 9till 
poorer, and who are glad tp let her eaxu 
something towards her support. I know 
numbers who gio out in this way before they 
are twelve yeax3 oM : those children are not 
qualified to check the first appearance of 
evil in their little charge : poor tilings ! they 
hjave received no education themselves, but 
what they acquired in the streets, and this 
is ceadiily tau^t those under their care, and 
it in general consists of deceit, lying, pilfer- 
ing, and extreme filthiness. The parents 
are, perhaps, strangers to aB these dangers 
to which their little ones are exposed ; they 
inquire, when they come home, if the 
children have been good and quiet, and 
an answer in the affirmative is always ready. 
X^et what will have happened during their 
absaice, they will be kept in the dark con- 
cerning it, unless they are informed by some 
neighbour. I have known the children of 
sudb persons to be the pest of the whole 
neighbourhood. What kind of character 
can be expected from such tuition as this ? 
fc it not a charity to take care of the children 
of such persons ? most unquestionably it is. 
• There are other children^ whose parents 
work at home, who are as bad off, if not 
worse; indeed, there are many children 
in the school, whose Others are *so lost to 
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every principle of duty and humanity, that 
as soon as they receive their wages, they 
will go and get drunk, and leave their 
wives and children starving at home. When 
they return home, they will curse and swear, 
and beat both wife and children. I know 
many of this description, who care not 
whether their children curse and swear, lie 
and steal, as long as they can enjoy their 
pot-companions. One family in particular, 
1 know, where there are seven children, two 
of which are in the school, and four of them 
are supported entirely by the exertions of 
the mother, who has declared to me, that 
she has not received one shilling from the 
father for a month together ; all the money 
that he gets, he keeps to himself, and his 
family may starve and go naked for what 
he cares. He is not only a great drunkard, 
but a reprobate, and he beats and ill uses 
the poor wotnan besides. Again, I say, 
what can be expected from the oflspring, 
with such an example as this before them ? 
— the binites are far before such men.* 

* This man has since been called into the eternal 
world, where he must give an account of the deeds 
done in the body. His death was such as might be 
expected from such a character : he would have given 
a world for that consolation and serenity which is 
experienced by the man of piety and virtue. What a 
dreadful sight to see such a man in his dying 
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The dreadful effects of such examples 
are too prevalent in this, as well as other 
neighbourhoods; for some children even 
beat their parents. There is a poor widow, 
very near the school, who is frequently to be 
seen with her face dreadfully^ bruised by 
blows from her own son ; he has been taken 
before a magistrate, and imprisoned for 
three months, but it has done Mm no good, 
for he beats his mother as much as ever, and 
the poor woman has it in contemplation to 
get the miscreant out of the country. One 
Sunday, I actually saw a boy, under twelve 
years of age, in the street, where the school 
is, take up a large stone to throw at his 
mother ; the boy had done something wrong 
in the house, and the mother followed him 
into the street with a small cane, to correct 
him for it, but he told his mother, that if she 
dared to approach him, he would knock 
her down. The mother retired, and the 
boy went where he pleased. These, and 
many such scenes, I have frequently wit- 
nessed, and I am afraid, that many such 
characters have been so completely formed, 
as to be past reformation. So essential is it, 
in my humble opinion, to embrace the first 
opportunity of impressing on the infant 

moments ! and yet bis family are more decent^ 
and in every respect much better^ tban wbile be ¥^aa 
here on earth. 
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mind, ibe [nriaci]de8 c^ duty and virtuey thai 
if this o{q;K>itunity be lost, the worst conie 
quaices may follow. 

The titne for the childnm of the poor U 
receive instruction, and imbibe good pri||' 
ciples, is between the ages of two and eiglii 
for aft^ diat period, many are sent out fp 
wori^, or detained at hcHne, for they lli^ 
become useful to their parents, and tb^j 
cannot sena them to school. There ar^ 
many Uttle girls who, after they have left ^ 
in&nt school, go out to work for o|ie 
shilling a-week, and the mothers have 4& 
dared to me, when I have endeavoured tp 
posuade t|)^ii to send their children to tbf 
National Schpol for at least one year, tt^ti 
they pQuld not dq it, for they were so ppqr, 
that; every shilling was a gre^t help ; tbfQ 
haye promised me (hat £ey would ^soji 
them to a Sunday school. Tli^is piay ^cq¥|9^ 
in some me$)S)ire, for there being so ?EU|jg 
mpre boys thai\ girls, in almost ceveij 
school in Jjondomy and straws the gf^ 
good that hasi been done by ^unds^y schc^ J 

* It is to h% observed bere« that oar childrea 4ot 
aot fopx€i to $chool QQ Saudays^ but mi^By of ^^etj 
between five and six years old^ wbo bave brothers (H 
sisters in the National School^ go with them iii 
charch^ and others of the same age go to a Sundaj 
school in the neighbourhood. In shorty I may ten* 
ture to say^ that almost all the children that are able. 
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Several little girls who have been in the 
school, have formed such an attachment 
\o it, that they come and ask leave to play 
in the school-room, after they have done work, 
drith my own children, and it is no unusual 
thing to have twelve or fourteen little girls 
playing in the school-room or play-ground, 
in me summer evenings, until dark ; somcr 
times we have as many litde boys, but this 
is considered a very great favour, and on 
those evenings the girls do not come. 

There are fruit-trees planted in the play- 
ground, to which the children will not ao 
the least injury, nor will they touch the fruit, 
(lowers in pots, such as geraniums, aurir 
cirias, ami other plants, are placed in thp 
Huddle of the play-grouihd, without the least 
daiiger of being injured; thus they wre 
taught to respect private property, and en- 
Goiiraged to inquire the names of the dif- 
fierent plants and flowers, which I a.lways 
ten them. 

The children are permitted to bring their 
linners with them, and there are boxes in 
he school to put them in. Every child in 

1^ either to a Sanday school^ or %o chnrcb ; bat to 
ike them all in a body^ at the early age' that they are 
dm^tted iato our school, to any plape of worship, 
f^d to keep them there for two or three hours, so as 
y jprofit them, and not disturb the congregation, is, 
ceoirding to iny view, impracticabte. 
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the school has access to these boxes, for they 
are never locked, and yet I have never knowB 
a child to lose his dinner, or any part fhere^; 
of, notwithstanding many of the children, to : 
my knowledge, have been kept extremeh 
short of food. I have known an instance df 
a slice of bread and butter being left in the 
box for several weeks, by some child ibd 
could not eat it, but none of the other chit 
dren would dare to touch it, I have found 
in the boxes two or three pieces of bread as 
hard as possible, and as a proof that manj 
were hungry, and that it did not remain there 
because they could not eat it, but out of pure 
honesty, I have offered it to some of the chit 
dren, and they have eaten it in that state. 
Cold potatoes, pierces of fat, &c. will not be 
unacceptable to them when given; but 
sooner than take any thing, witihout leave, 
they will actually let it spoil ; these are feds 
that can be proved, and will show, that not. 
withstanding all the disadvantages to whidi 
poor children are exposed, their charactOT 
may be so far formed as to produce the tf 
fects above described. Would you take a 
piece of bread out of this box, tiiat did nol 
belong to you? said I to the children oim 
day ; no, Sir, rcplies a* little girl of foui 
years old— why not, because, says the child 
it would be thieving. Well, but suppoa 
no one saw you— Before I could speal 
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nether word, a number of the children 
nswered — God can see every thing that we 
lo— yes, added another litfle boy, if you 
teel a cherry, or a piece of pencil, it is wick- 
•d ; to be sure, added anodier, it is wicked 

steal any thing. 

Questions of this sort have often elicited 
nore than I ever expected; for children 
renerally listen to conversation of this kind 
inth pleasure, if it is not too long, and will 
)ften make observations and replies, that will 
>rove beneficial to the teacher as well as to 
iiemselves, and tend greatly to promote the 
mplantation of correct principles in their 
ninds. 

Here I will mention one circumstance 
virhich happened in the school, to show how 
necessary it is to teach by example as well 
as precept. Many of the children were in 
tiie habit of bringing marbles, tops, whistles, 
and other toys, to the school, which often 
caused much disturbance ; for they would 
play with them instead of attending to their 
tessons, and I found it necessary to forbid 
the children from bringing any thing of the 
kind. And after giving notice two or three 
times in the school, I told them that if any 
of them brought such things they would be 
taken away from them. In consequence of 
this, several things fell into my hands, which 

1 did not always think of returning, and 
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inKK odfeer tfainss a winsde fitini a ] 
boT. Tbe diild asked me for it as he 
soins home, bm iunii^ seiroal Tiaititf 
die tmie. I put Ae duM ol£ teflh^ him 
tD pheoe me. and he went home« I had 
got the circnmgtamce ahogedier, ba 
3ppeai^ die duM did not, for some 1 
aA^ diiBSiy while I was fectoring the dnU 



upon the necesm- of tdlii^ troth, and 
the wickedness ot stealii^, die iitde fel 
9ippToacbed me, and said, ^* Please^ Sir^ 
stole mjf whitikS^ '* Stole yoor whist! 
said L ^* did I not give it you again ?'' " 
Teacher, I ad^ed tou for it, and you vn 
not give it to me/' I stood self<x>nvic 
being accused in the middle of my led 
before all the children, and really at a loc 
know what excuse to make, f<»r I had mis 
the whisde, and could not return it to 
child : I immediately gaye the child a 1 
penny, and said all 1 could to persuade 
children that it was not my intention to 1 
it. However I am satisfied that it has c 
more harm than I shall be able to repaii 
some time, for if we wish to teach cnih 
to be honest, we should never take any tl 
from them without returning it again, 
deed persons having charge of children 
never be too cautious, and should not 
any account whatever, break a promise^ 
experience has taught me that most chit 
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have good memories, and if you once pro- 
mise a thing and do not perform it, they 
will pay very little attention to what you say 
afterwards. Children are such excellent 
imitators, that I have found they will not 
only iniitate the conduct, but even the voice 
and expression of the countenance. 

I have since learned that the little folks 
have a nick name for almost every thing. 
The scutcheons that they steal from off 
the keyholes, are called porcupines^ brass 
weights, are called lueys ; a loaf, a cheese, 
or any thing that they can lay their hands 
on, have all their respective names. When 
diey have become proficients in these 
tilings, they are permitted to advance a 
step higher ; for I have been told that they 
are not sufiered to remain long at this work 
by their tutors, as their next step is to go 
into some chandler^s shop, as sly as possible, 
and take an opportunity of string the till 
with its contents, there being always some 
older thief ready to take charge of it, as soon 
as the child brings it out of the shop ; this 
is called taking ding. Many a poor woman 
has had to lament tiie loss of her till, with 
its contents, taken by a child, perhaps, 
scarcely six years of age. There is always 
a plan laid down for the child to act upon ; 
i^ould he be detected before he has actual 
possession of the till, he is instructed iis 
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pretend that he has missed his way, and 
inquires the way to some street near the 
spot; or, ^^ please, ma*m,^^ can you (ell 
me what it is o'clock." The unsuspectiiig 
woman, perhaps, with the greatest kindness, 
shows the child the street he inquires for, 
and should she leave her shop for only one 
minute, she is sure to find herself robbed, 
when she returns, by some of the child's 
companions. Should he be detected in ac- 
tual possession of the property, he is instruct- 
ed to act his part in tne most artful manner, 
by pretending that some man sent him into 
the shop to take it, who told him that he 
would give him sixpence to buy cakes. In 
short, it is impossible to get a knowledge of 
all the plans laid down by those delinquents 
for preying upon the public. Suffice it to 
say, that I have been in much personal dan* 
ger, to obtain the facts that are here stated. 



On the increase ofJnvenile Delviquewy. 

|F any thing were wanting, to prove the 
^tility, indeed I may say the necessity, of 
^tablishing Infant Schools in every part of 
jjjC kingdom, in addition to what has been 
gg^d, I might refer to the alarming increase 
of juvenile offenders, hundreds of whom 
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;aiTy on schemes that have the most direct 
^ndency to make them, not only as they 
idvance in years very dangerous membei's 
of society, but what are termed experienced 
thieves. Independent, then, of the good 
dmt may be done to them, as individuals, it 
becomes a public duty on our own accoimt, 
to take the children of the poor out of the 
streets, and thus prevent them from falling 
into the hands of evil and designing persons, 
who make a living by encouraging the chil- 
dren of the necessitous poor to commit 
crimes, the produce of which they themselves 
lake the greatest part. 

The younger the children are, the better 
th^ suit the purpose of these vile miscreants ; 
t)ecause, if such children are detected in any 
lishonest act, they know fall well, that few 
persons would do. more than give the child 
>r children a tap on the head} and send them 
ibout their business. Thus the tenth part 
tf the crimes, committed by juvenile often- 
lers, never come under public view, because 
f any person should be robbed by a child, 
^d should detect him, he is silenced by the 
>y^tanders, with this remark, ** Oh ! he is 
mt a child, let him go this time, perhaps the 
K>or thing has done it from necessity, being 
n want of bread.'^ Thus the child is almost 
ure to escape, and instead of being pun- 

B 
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ished, is not unfrequently rewarded for the 
adventure, as will be proved, from the fot 
lowing fact : — Having had occasion to walk 
through Shoreditch, not long ago, I saw a 
number of persons collected tc^ther around 
a little boy who, it appears, had stolen a 
brass weight from the shop of a grocer. 
The account that the shopman gave, was as 
follows : he stated, that three boys came into 
the shop for half-an-ounce of candid hore- 
hound, and that while he was getting down 
the glass which contained it, one of the boys 
contrived to purloin the weight in question. 
Having some suspicion of the boys, from the 
circumstance of having lost a vast number of 
brass weights, he kept his eyes upon them, 
and saw one of them put his hand into a box 
that was on the counter, and take the largest 
weight that was in it, and then run out of 
the shop, followed by the other two boys. 
The boy that stole it, slipt the weight into 
the hand of one of the others, and ^e shop- 
man having observed this manoeuvre, fol- 
lowed the boy that had the weight, who, 
being youngest of the three, could not run 
very fast, and finding himself closely pur- 
sued, threw away the weight Into the road, 
and when he was taken, he declared that it 
was not him that took it. The man wished 
to take the child back to the shop, in order 
that his master might do with him as he 
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thought proper, but the by-standers actually 
prevented him ; and one man in particular 
seemed to interest himself much in the boy's 
behalf, stating that he knew the child very 
well, and that he had neither father nor 
mother. The child immediately answered 
that he had no fkther or mother, and that he 
had had no victuals all day : the individual 
before-mentioned then gave him one penny, 
and his example was followed by many 
more, and I think that the boy obtained 
nearly a shilling. I put several questions to 
the child, but was checked by this fellow, 
who told me, that as I had given the child 
nothing, I had no right to ask so many 
questions, and after giving me a great deal 
of abuse, ended by telling me, that if I did 
not take myself off, that he would give me 
something for myself. Feeling a great 
desire to sift still further into this mystery, I 
feigned to withdraw, but kept my eye 
upon the boy, and followed him for nearly 
two hours, until I actually saw him join the 
other two, one of whom I had not seen 
before, who had a bag with something very 
heavy in it, which I have every reason to 
believe contained weights, or something 
which they had obtained in a similar man- 
ner. Wishing to ascertain the fact, I ap- 
proached the boys, who no sooner perceived 
me, than the litde fellow who had be^ 

£2 
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principal actor in the affair, called out, 
*' Nos€f Nose^^^ when they all i:an down 
some obscure allep. I followed, but was 
knocked down, as if by accident, by two 
ill-looking fellows, who kept apologizing to 
me, until the boys got out of the way. I 
cannot help thinking but that this was an 
organized system of depredation, and that 
the man, who took such an active part at the 
first, was at the bottom of all the business. 
1 should be sorry to judge harshly of any 
]>erson, but that individual's conduct was so 
mysterious throughout, — his activity in pre- 
venting the boy from being taken back to 
the shop, — his being the first to promote a 
subscription for the boy, — and, lastly, his 
threatening to give me something for my- 
self, if 1 examined the child, all this I say, 
tends to confirm me in my opinion. 

It is not unfrequent, however, that some 
of these youngsters are brought before the 
magistrates, as may be seen by the following 
case :— On the 17th of July, 1823, a child, 
only seven years old, was brought brfore 
the magistrates of Lambeth-street OflBice, 
charged with frequently robbing his mother, 
and in the end was ordered to be locked up 
all night in the gaol-room ; but in the even- 
ing, when his mother returned, he forced 
his way out of the room, and behaved . so 
violent, that they were obliged to iron both 
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his hands and legs. It is evident to me, 
that this child had been in the hands of 
some evil disposed person (probably un- 
known to the mother) who had given him a 
course of instruction, and without doubt, 
had begun with him very early. Who 
would suppose tbat it was necessaiy, in a 
country like this, to hand-cuff and fetter a 
child, at such a tender age ; and how much 
training must he have previously undergone, 
to have become so exceedingly hardened, as 
to hold the magistrate, officers, and even his 
own parent, in deiiance. This is another 
proof of the utility of Infant Schools. As 
the mind of a child expands, it searches for 
new objects or employment, to gratify that 
mind; this is the time that they fell an 
easy prey to those who make a business of 
entrapping them into the paths of dishonesty, 
and from that to crimes of a deeper die ; and 
who is there amongst us, who would not 
rather prevent crimes than punish for the 
commission of them. I am happy under 
the consideration, that I was bom in a 
country, where it seems to be the universal 
wish to prevent crime, and even after com- 
mission to punish as slightly as may be 
consistent with justice. One cannot view 
the exertions of the society for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, without feelings of 
gratitude to those who take an active part in 
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it. I will make a short extract from one of 
their reports, to shew that one of the a<;know- 
ledged ends they have in view, is, the pre- 
vention of crime. They state, that " in the 
course of their visits to the gaols in the 
metropolis, the ConMnittee very frequently 
meet with destitute boys, who, on their dis- 
charge from confinement, literally know not 
where to lay their heads. To assist such 
friendless outcasts has been the practice of 
the Society ; and to render this relief more 
efficacious, a temporary reftige has been 
established for such as are disposed to aban- 
don their vicious courses. This Asylum 
has been instrumental in affording assistance 
to a considerable number of distressed 
youths, who, but for this seasonable aid, 
must have resorted to criminal practices for 
support. On admission into this Establish- 
ment, the boys are instructed in moral and 
religious duty, subjected to habits of order 
and industry, and sdfter a time are placed in 
situations which afford a reasonable prospect 
of their becoming honest and useful mem» 
hers of society. 

To extend these objects, and to render its 
exertions more widely beneficial, the Society 
solicits the aid of public benevolence. Its 
expenses are unavoidably serious, and its 
funds are at present very low; but it is 
trusted that pecuniary support will not be 
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withheld, when it is considered, that on the 
liberality with which this appeal is answered, 
depends in a great measure the success of 
the Society^s objects— the reformation of the 
vicious, and the prevention of crime.^' I do 
think that if Inrant Schools were to become 
general in this country, that a great deal of 
work would be taken off the Society^s hands ; 
and they would have the pleasure of seeing 
a number of children grow up, who had 
been fortunate enough to receive instruction 
and caution, through the instrumentality 
of an infant school, at an age when they 
most required it, who otherwise might have 
fallen into the Society^s hands, and have 
ceased thetn a great deal of trouble. A gen- 
tleman, who visited the school, told me, 
that he had just left Newgate, and that he 
had been very much surprised at finding 
so many children there ; some of whom were 
ironed ; and on his inquiring the cause of 
so much severity with children so young, 
he was told by one of th^ turnkeys, that it 
might appear severe, but that he could 
assure the gentleman that he had much 
more trouble with them than he had with 
old offenders. This is by no means im- 
probable, for the impressions that had been 
made upon those children, had formed, as 
it were, a part of their very lives, and being 
the firet probably, were the strongest, and 

E 4 
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sooner than part with them, they would 
almost as soon part with life itself. 

I have made it my business when the 
school has been over to walk round the neighs 
bourhood, and make observations, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what good has been done by 
the school ; in these walks I have observed 
some things very pleasing, such as children 
playing at keeping a school, with a number 
of strange children, and observing the same 
rules and discipline as if they were really at 
school. I have also seen many children be- 
longing to the school reproving others for 
saying bad words, or telling an untruth; and 
upon the whole I have perceived a very great 
amendment in the conduct and morals of the 
children, both towards their parents and play- 
fellows. But I regret to say, that I nave 
seen such scenes as human nature Judders 
at, and which I cannot here possibly describe. 
Indeed when I reflect on what I have seen, 
and upon the bad example which is set be- 
fore infants, in low neighbourhoods, both by 
their own parents and almost all around 
them, — their open violation of every princi- 
ple of truth ; their blasphemous expressions 
in the ears of their children; their awful 
profanation of the Sabbath, and their total 
neglect of every thing holy and divine, I am 
truly astonished that crimes of every descrip- 
tion are not more numerous. Let any person 
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take a walk in the neighbourhood of Spital- 
fields, Bethnal Green, St. Gileses, St. Ca- 
therine's, Wapping, or in short, almost any 
poor neighbourhood, and he will be con- 
strained to say that the situation of the infant 
poor is truly pitiable. It is my design to lay 
before the reader several lamentable instances 
of juvenile depravity, wherein will be shown 
the dreadful dangers that children are ex- 
posed to, and which will tend to solve a 
query put to me by a person who visited the 
school : viz. He wished to learn how it was 
that as there were so many experienced 
thieves detected every sessions, and sent out 
of the country, that we could not perceive any 
sensible diminution of crime, but othere 
were always ready to supply their places ? 
Doubtless many causes might be assigned 
why this is the case. It is my opinion that 
the principal cause is, that many such cha- 
racters imbibe dishonest principles in their 
infancy both by example and precept, but 
had they been taken care of when young, I 
think that many of them might have become 
valuable members of society. 

The first instance that I shall mention, is 
a crime that I am informed is very prevalent 
among children :— namely, three or four go 
together round the different squares, and with 
an old knife, or some such instrument, wrench 
o£r the brass work that goes over the key-hole 

£ 5 
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of the area gates, &c. and sell it at the marine 
store shops ; these boys are said to have some- 
times received three or four shillings a day, 
by this means. Having a desire to be satis- 
fied whether this was actually the case 1 have 
walked around many of the squares in town, 
and found that not one gate in ten had any 
brass-work over the key-hole, but I perceived 
that it had been wrenched off; a small piece 
of the brass still remaining on many of the 
gates. I am further informed, that when such 
children have become adepts in this art, the 
next step is to take the handles and brass 
knockers from doors, which is done by 
taking out the screw with a small screw- 
driver: these are disposed of in the same 
manner as the former ; and they then pro- 
gressively become qualified for stealing brass 
weights, &c. and very soon become expert 
thieves.* 

* The following fact will show what exiCDSiTe de- 
predations^ young children are capable of commitiiog. 
I have inserted the whMe, as it appeared in the pnUic 
papers: — "Union Hall; Shop JLifting. — ^Yesterdaj^ 
two little girls, sisters, very neatly dressed, one nine, 
and the other seven years of age, were put to the bar, 
charged by Mr. Cornell, linen draper, of High street, 
Newington, with having stolen a piece of printed 
calico, from the counter of his shop. 

Mr. Cornell stated, the children came to his shop, 
yesterday morning, and whilst he was engaged with 
his customers at the further end of the shop> he hap- 
pened to cast his eyes where the prisoners were, ioid 
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It is very daagerous for children to go out 
with coral necklaces, or with lace caps, for 
if unprotected they are likely to be robbed of 
them, and ill treated by boys scarcely ten 
years old ; this is so common, that three chil- 
dren were robbed in one day, two in the 

observed the eldest roll up a large piece of printed 
calico^ and put it into her basket, which her little sister 
carried : the witness immediately advanced to her, and 
asked if she had taken any thing from off the counter; 
but she positively asserted that she had' not. How- 
ever, on searching her basket, the calico was found ; 
together with a piece of muslin, which Mr. Cornell 
identified, as belonging to him, and to have been taken 
in the above way. Mr. Allen, questioned the eldest 
girl about the robbery, but she positively denied as to 
how, or in what manner the calico and muslin had 
got into her basket, frequently appealing to her little 
sister as to the truth of what she declared ; when asked 
if she had ever been charged with any offence, " O 
ye)s sir, some time back, I was accused of stealing a 
watch from a house, but I did not do it/' The ma- 
gistrate observed, that the father should be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and in the mean time, 
gave the gaoler instructions that the two little delin- 
quents should be taken care of. 

Hall, the officer, stated that he had information that 
there was a quantity of goods which had been stolen 
by the prisoners concealed in a certain desk in the 
house of the father ; and that a great deal of stolen 
property would, in all probability be found there, if a 
search-warrant were granted, as the two unfortunate 
children were believed to be most extensive depredators. 

Mr. Allen immediately granted the warrant; and 
Hall, accompanied by Mr. Cornell, proceeded to the 
residence of the father of the chilaren, who is an 
auctioneer and appraiser, at 12, Lion-street, Newing- 
ton. 
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Hackney Road, and one in the Kingsland 
Road, and a genteel little girl had her ear- 
rings taken from her ears by three boys, one 
of whom came behind her and put his hands 
over her mouth to prevent her crying out, 
while the other two took her ear-rings. 

Hall returned in half an hoar, with the feAher in his 
custody, and produced a great quantity of black silk 
handkerchief, which he had found on the premises ; 
but the desk which had been spoken of by his inform- 
ers as containing stolen property, he had found quite 
empty. The father, when questioned by the witness 
as to whether he had any duplicates of property in his 
possession, positively denied that fact. At the office 
he was searched and about fifty duplicates found in his 
pockets, most of which were for silk handkerchief and 
shawls. There were also a few rings^ for the posses- 
sion of which the prisoner could not satisfactorily ac- 
count. He was asked why he had assured the officer 
he had no duplicates ? He replied that he had not said 
so; but Mr. Cornell, who was present during the 
search, declared that the prisoner had most positiiiiely 
declared that he had not a pawnbroker's duplicate in 
his possession. 

Mr. Watt, a Linen-draper, of Harper-street, Kent- 
Toad, stated^ that he attended in consequence of seeing 
the police reports in the newspapers, describing the 
two children ; he immediately recognized the two little 
girls as having frequently called at his shop for trifling 
articles, and added that he had been robbed of a variety 
of silk handkerchiefs and shawls, and he had no donbt 
but the prisoners were the thieves. It was their prac- 
tice, he said, to go into a shop and call for a quarter 
of a yard of muslin, and while the shop-keeper waa 
engaged, the eldest would very dexterously slip what- 
ever article was nearest her to the little sister, wha was 
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These are lamentable instances of juvenile 
depravity, and tend, among other things, to 
convince me that the principles of honesty, 
truth, and justice, cannot be sown too early 
in the human mind. Accordingly if any 
child in the school deprives anotiher of any 
thing by force, however trifling the thing 
may be, even a pin, it is always noticed and 
never without a suitable admonition. 

trained to the business^ and thrasted the stolen pro- 
perty into a basket, which she always carried for that 
purpose. Mr. Watt identified the silk handkerchiefs 
as his property, and said they had been stolen in the 
above manner by the prisoners. 

•The father was asked where he had got the hand- 
kerchiefs P He replied, that he had bought them from 
a pedlar for half-a-crown a piece, at his door. How- 
ever, his eldest daughter contradicted him by acknow- 
ledging that her sister had stolen them from the shop 
of Mr. Watt. He became dreadfully agitated, and then 
said — " What could I say ? Surely I was not to crimi- 
nate my own children \" 

Mr. Allen observed, that there was a clear case 
against the two children ; but after consulting with 
the other Magistrates, he was of opinion that the 
youngest child should be given up into the charge of 
the parish officers of Newington, as she was too young 
to go into a prison ; and desired that the other girl 
should be remanded, in order to have some of the 
pledged goods produced. The father was committed, 
in default of bail, for receiving stolen goods. The 
child has since been found guilty. The prosecutor 
stated, that the family consisted of five children, not 
one of whom could read or write. 
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A number of Facts and Anecdotes. 

IT has been thought by many, that chUdren 
are incapable of learning any thing useful, as 
it regards the ground-work of their fiiture 
conduct in life, until they have attained the 
age of five or six years, but experience has 
proved that these opinions are by no means 
founded in truth; yet most of the public 
schools refiise to admit children until they 
are six or seven years of age. Not that I 
approve of children at the ages of five or six 
years, being in the same school with children 
who are ten, twelve, or fourteen, because I 
know by experience, that very great evils 
frequently follow from such an indiscriminate 
mixture, and that the elder children frequent- 
ly push the little ones forward to mischief, 
and make them, as it were, a medium, to ac- 
complish whatever end they may have in 
view, which they do not like to be seen in 
themselves, for fear of punishment And 
not unfrequently do they teach them to say 
bad words, and put things into their heads 
that they would probably never have thought 
of; therefore I apprehend they do them 
more harm than good. I do not approve of 
such young children being sent to the same 
school with those so much older, for these 
and many more reasons ; still I by no means 
approve of their being in the streets, for we 
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are all well aware they can learn no good 
there. Indeed I have heard boys, hardly 
seven years old, make use of the most abomi- 
nable expressions in their play. Any person 
who has been accustomed to walk the streets 
of London, must have heard many children 
take the name of the Almighty in vain, 
seldom or ever mentioning his most holy 
name, but to confirm some oath. I have 
seen boys playing at marbles, tops, and other 
games, who on a dispute arising about some 
frivolous thing, would call upon the Supreme 
Being to strike them deaf, dumb, or blind, 
nay even dead, if what they said was not true, 
when nevertheless I have been satisfied, fix)m 
having seen the origin of their dispute, that 
the party using the above expressions has 
been telling a falsehood ; indeed so common 
is this kind of language in the streets, that 
few persons notice it. I am inclined to think, 
that children being accustomed to say such 
words, on every trifling occasion, will, when 
they grow to riper years, pay very little re- 
spect to the sanctity of an oath. This, per- 
haps, is one of the reasons why we hear of 
so much perjury in the present day. At all 
events, Httle children cannot avoid hearing 
such expressions, not only firom those who 
are rather older than themselves, but, I am 
sorry to say, even from their parents. I have 
had repeated instances of this kind. Many 
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little children, when they first come to school, 
make use of dreadful expressions, and when 
1 have told them it was wrong, some have 
said, they did not know it was any harm, and 
others, with the greatest simplicity, have told 
me, that they had heard their fathers or mo- 
thers say the same words. I have had much 
difficulty in persuading some children that 
it was wrong, for they very naturally thought, 
that if their parents made use of such ex- 
pressions, that they might do the same. 
Hence the necessity of good example, and 
did parents generally consider how apt chil- 
dren are to copy them, both in their words 
and actions, they would be more cautious 
than they are. There are also many parents, 
who make use of veiy bad expressions them- 
selves, that would correct their children for 
using the same ; and as a proof of this, I will 
mention one circumstance, out of many 
others, that has taken place in this school. 
We have a little girl in the school, five years 
old, who is so fond of the school, that she 
frequently stops after school-hours to play 
with my children and some others, who chuse 
to stay in the play-ground, and manjr of them 
stop till eight or nine o^clock at night, to 
which I have no objection, providing their 
parents approve of it, and they do not get 
into mischief, as it is Mr. Wilson^s wish to 
keep them out of the streets as much as pos- 
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sible. It happened that some of the chil- 
dren, Qne day, offended this child, and she 
called them dreadful names, such as I can- 
not mention here, but, of course, the other 
children were terrified at the expressions, and 
told me of them immediately. I was soon 
satisfied, that the child was ignorant of the 
meaning of what she said, and as an excuse 
for her conduct, she told me she heard her 
father and mother say the same words. I 
told the child, that notwithstanding her 
parente might have made use of such words, 
it was wrong, and very wicked, and that I 
could not let her stay another time to play, 
if she ever again made use of such words ; 
and having sent for the mother, I told her 
the expressions the child made use of, but 
did not tell her what the child told me of her 
parents, for if I had, she would have beat the 
child most unmercifiilly. The mother, after 
having heard me relate the circumstance, 
immediately flew into a violent passion with 
the child, and declared, that she would skin 
her alive (this was her expression) and 1 had 
much difficulty to restrain her from correct- 
ing the child in the school. Having pacified 
her a little, I inquired where the child could 
have beard such wicked expressions. She 
said she could not tell. I then told her, I 
hoped the child did not learn them of her, 
or her father. To this, she made no answer, 
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but I could perceive that she stood self-coD- 
victed, and having said what I conceived 
necessary upon the occasion, I dismissed 
her, observing, that it was useless for ladies 
and gentlemen to establish schools for the 
education of the infant poor, if the parents 
did not assist, by setting them a good 
example. 

Here I am happy to observe, the advice I 
gave her, was not thrown away, as I have 
never known the child guilty of saying a 
bad word since ; and the mother was very 
thankful, and soon brought me another 
child of two years and a half old, and said 
she should be very glad if I would take Him 
in the school, and that she wished a blessing 
might always attend the gentlemen who 
supported the institution. She also request- 
ed me to take an opportunity of speaking a 
word or two to her husband, for she was 
thankful for what had been said to her. I 
mention this, to show that many parents, 
who are in the habit of using bad expressions 
themselves, do not always wish their chil- 
dren to do the same ; in this way I conceive 
that good may not only be done to the chil- 
dren, but likewise to the parents themselves. 

Our children are admitted as soon w they 
can walk, and we have several at eighteen 
months old, and from that age to six years. 

There is a little boy now in the school, 
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whose name I shall omit mentioDing, for 
reasons that will be obvious to the reader. 
Soon after he had been admitted into the 
school, his mother came to me with the fol- 
lowing stoiy, and as I made a memorandum 
of it at the time, I am enabled to give it in 
her own words: — " You see as how, Sir, 
this here little fellow, is only a little more 
than four years old, and you see as how, I 
and his father is obliged to go out at work 
all day, and I have four of them, and I can^t 
leave nothing in the place for them, they 
break all my things, and this one thieves 
like any thing* He took a penny the other 
day out of a cup on the shelf at the top of 
the cupboard, and how do you think he 
done it? why, he put the table near the 
cupboard door, and on that table a chair, 
and then got on the top of both of them 
himself, and took the money. I put eighteen 
pence in the cup for my rent, and I just 
pop^t home to give the children their din- 
ners, when I saw my lord upon the table 
and chair, and I axM him what he was 
doing, and he said, nothing, mother, but 
I thought he was up to no good, so I 
looked at the rent, when, instead of finding 
eighteen pence, there was fourpence gone. I 
searched him, and foimd a penny in his 
pocket, and the others said as how he gave 
them some not to tell. Now, you see, Sir, 
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this^ is a shocking thing, and Vd sooner see 
then all he dead in the house, rather than 
see them come to a bad end, so I bongfat 
this here rod, and I mean to give him a 
good hiding before all the children, and I 
diinks as how, if any thing will shame him 
out of it, that will. I gives them all a belly 
full of victuals when we are botfi in work, 
and 1^11 be the death of them if they Bteal" 

After this relation I kept a strict eye upon 
this child, and three or four days afterwards 
the children detected him opening my desk 
and taking halfpence out of* it. The chil- 
dren informed me that he had been at the 
desk, and while they were bringing him up 
to me, the halfpence dropped out of his 
hand ; I detected him in many other very 
bad actions, but have reason to hope, that by 
the aid of the Green Tailj and the Old 
Broam^ he is effectually cured. 

I recollect, a short time ago, seeing two 
little children, very near the school wfere I 
live, in close conversation, and from their 
frequently looking at a fruit^tall, that was 
near at hand, I felt inclined to watch them^ 
having previously heard from some of the 
children in the school, that they had fre- 
quently seen children in the neighbourhood 
steal oysters, and different things. I ac- 
cordingly placed myself in a convenient 
situation, and I had not long to wait, for 
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he moment they saw there was no one pass- 
ngf they went up to the stall, the eldest 
talking alongside the other, apparently to 
irevent his being seen, whilst me little one 
Hatched an orange, and conveyed it tinder 
lis pinafore^ with all the dexterity of an 
^xperienc^ thief. Will it be beUeved that 
he youngest of these children was not four 
irears old, and the eldest, apparently, not 
ibove five ; and, from what I saw, I had 
yood reason to believe it was not the first 
ime these children had been guilty of steal- 
ing, though, perhaps, unknown to their 
parents, as I have subsequently found to be 
the case in other instances. 

There is another little boy in the school, 
as fine a child as can be seen, whose mother 
keeps a little shop, but who could not pre- 
vail upon him to go to school, because some 
woman had threatened to put him into the 
black hole, therefore she was obliged to 
keep him at home. The mother stated to 
me that she could not always keep him in 
doors, therefore she wished to have him 
admitted into the infant school, as she had 
heard that the children were very happy and 
fond of the school, and observed, " perhaps 
my child may like to come to your school.^' 
The child was admitted and liked the school 
very well, but I was surprised to find that 
he firequently brought mcmey to school, aa 
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much as threepence at a time. On ques- 
tioning the child how he came by it^ he 
always said that his mother gave it to him 
and I thought there was no reason to doubt 
the child's word, for there was something 00 
prepossessing in his appearance, that, at 
that time, I could not doubt the truth of his 
story. But finding that the child speaat a 
great deal of money in fruit, cakes, &c. and 
still had some remaining, I found it adyis- 
able to see the mother, and to my astoni^ 
ment found it all a fiction, for she had not 
given him any, and we were both at a lo« 
to conceive how he obtained it. The child 
told me, his mother gave it him, and he 
told his mother that it was given to him at 
school ; but when he was confronted with 
us both, not a word would he say : it vras 
evident, therefore, that he had got it by 
some unfair means, and we both determined' 
to suspend our judgment, and to keep a 
strict eye on him in ftiture. Nothing, how- 
ever, transpsired for some time ; I followed 
him home several times, but saw nothing 
amiss. At length I received notice from 
the mother, that she had detected him in 
taking money out of the till in her little shc^. 
It then came out that there was some boy in 
the neighbourhood who acted as banker to 
him, and for every two-pence which he 
received from the child, he was allowed 
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one penny for taking care of it. It seems 

that the child was afraid to bring any more 

money to school, on account of being so 

closely questioned as to where he got it, and 

this, probably, induced him to give more 

to the boy than he otherwise would have 

done. Suffice it. however, to say, that both 

children at length were found out, and the 

mother declared that the child conducted 

her to some old boards in the wash-house, 

and underneath them there was upwards of 

a shilling, which he had pilfered at various 

times. . 

I will add the following case of a little 
girl, under six years of age, who is now in 
the school, and whose mother is dead: — 
This child had been frequently absent 
fiom school, and was never at a loss for an 
excuse for such absence. As none of the 
children knew where she resided, I sent the 
eldest boy in the school with her, to ascer- 
tain whether her stories were always true, 
and gave positive instructioDs to itkem to 
make haste back ; I saw no more of them 
for six hours, when the little boy returned, 
and told me that the girl would not show 
him where she lived ; and that she had 
taken him so far, that, at length he was de- 
termined to leave her, but could not find his 
way back sooner. In the evening I went 
myself, according to the direction I had 
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entered in the admisBion book, but found 
that the family were removed, and the per- 
sons in the house could not tell me n^ere 
they M ere gone to reside. I saw nothing of 
the child for the five following days, ^dien a 
woman who has the care of her and her 
little brother in arms, came to me to know 
the reason why the girl came home at such 
irregular hours, stating, that sometimes she 
came home at half-past eleven, at other 
times, not till two, and sometimes at three 
in the afternoon ; in short, often an hour 
after school was over. I told her that Ae 
child w^as frequently absent, and that it was 
five days since I had seen her. The woman 
appeared quite surprised, and tohl me, that 
she had always sent the child to school at 
the regular time ; that when she had come 
home before the usual time, she said her 
governess had sent all the children home 
a little sooner ; and if she came home after 
the time, then she said that there had 
been some ladies visiting the school, and that 
the children had been kept for their incipec- 
tion. 

Here I must acknowledge, that I have fre- 
quently detained the children a little while 
after school hours, when we have had visitxxB, 
but since it furnishes the children with an 
excuse for going home late, I think it would 
be better to discontinue the practice ; and 
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have to beg of those ladies and gendemeii 
who may feel inclined to visit the school and 
see the children, that they will come between 
the hours of ninie and twelve in the forenoon, 
or two and four in the afternoon. I have 
only to observe, that the child I have been 
sp^ddng of, has come to school very regu- 
larly since, and I have no doubt but with 
care, she will become as fond of the school 
as any of the other children. 

I could introduce a great number of facts 
of this description, but as they would be 
nearly similar, and tend to one and the same 
end, 1 shall forbear mentioning any more, 
except ah anecdote or two, of a more pleasing 
nature; trusting, that as it has been shown 
that children are very early inclined to do 
that which is wrong, thiat, therefore, many 
persons, who heretofore thought differently, 
will now see that it is never too soon to en- 
deavour to teach them what is right. When 
such young children commit a fault, it is 
generally passed over by their parents and 
others, with this observation, '' O ! he is 
but a child, and knows no better :" but it 
may be answered, perhaps, with some pro- 
priety, that they never will, unless they are 
taught ; and I have shown, that thousands 
never have an opportunity of being taught, 
unless the pious and humane stretch forth 

F 
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their handB, and mateh ibeiti iFOHn Aetau^ 
dangers by wbick they are savrdnadai* 

I will insert part af a taptedi <dett«eMA% 
Mr. Sergeant Bofiuiquet, v^ pteaiei to 
Mr. Justice Biohardmn, at die iSkmoMlt 
Assozes, for April, 1823 ; of iSsm ^nitbi 4tf 
which I have daily (xwif: viz. ,**'Qctifln 
men, I have reason to belieme that die ^ 
fences for trial on this oocattKon, €pre valiMr 
less than usual at tiiis seaaen, BaAi (hi i«kdk> 
ever the diminution of crine maly be as- 
cribed, I cannot forbear eamestiy tc». fras 
upon your attention, a constant pera^aroMe 
in two things^ whi<^ above aU crtkens^ 4M 
calculated to diminish crkne-— tlM^ first, n A 
unremitted attention to the eduoatidn e«f Ate 
children of the poor, and of aH daasea^f 
society, in the principles of tme morality mA 
sound religion — ^the nesit is the odnstant audi 
regular employment of such persons aa may 
be sentenced to impris^Himent im such Ja* 
hour as may be adapted to their m^ectvve 
ages and conditions. 

^' Gendemen, I beHeve ^hat these afoasr^ 
vations may be ccmsidered as- quite BupeHIm* 
ous in this county, and ' thevefope I hme 
taken the liberty of using the word pene^ 
verance, because I believe your attention m 
already strongly drawn to 4hat subject, aMl 
it requires no exbortation of mine to indluoe 
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•our attaition to it I am not qinte swe 
^bether, in the gaol for this city, the same 
aeans aie provided for the employment of 
llO0e pefsons soitenced to termB of imprison- 
aemtf whidi are providedin the gaol for the 
loaaty. Gentlemen, the magistrates for tibe 
ilgr aie equally desirous of promoting the 
ducalioDof all the poor under their care. 
[ have no doubt, and 1 do hope and trust, if 
be means of labour have not been provided 
in their gaoli that no time vdll be lost in 
providing tiiose means by which imprison- 
ment may be made a real punistmient, by 
niach oAnders may be reformed during 
tfadr imprisonment, and by wfaidi the idle 
and dissolute may be prevented from any 
inclination to return there.^^ 

A little boy, the subject of Ihe following 
anecdote, bdng six years of age, and for- 
ward m his learnii^, I considered him fit 
to be sent to another school, and sent word 
to the parents accordin^y. The fiattfaer came 
inunecuately, and said, he hoped I would 
keep him until he vi^as seven years of age ; 
addmg, that he bad many reasons for making 
the request. I told faim, that the end and 
design of the Institution vi^as to take such 
children as no other school would admit, and 
as his child had arrived at the age of six, he 
would be received into the Notional School ; 
and as we had a number of applications to 
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admit cfaildren much younger, I coiild n&t 
grant his request. He then said, " 1 under- 
stand that you make use of pictures in the 
school, and I have good reason to approve 
of them, for,^' said he, "you must know, 
that I have a large bible in the house^ Mat- 
thew Henry^s, which was left me by my 
deceased mother ; but like many more, I 
never looked into it, but kept it merely for 
show. The child, of course, was forbiddeu 
to open it, for fear of it being spoiled ; but 
still he was continually asking me to read in 
it, and 1 as continually denied him : indeed 
I had imbibed many unfavourable impres- 
sions concerning this book, and had no in- 
clination to read it, and I was not very anx- 
ious that the child should. However,' the 
child was not to be put off, although several 
times I gave him a box on the ear for wor- 
lying me ; yet notwithstanding this, the 
child would frequently ask me to read it, 
when he thought 1 was in a good humour ; 
and at last 1 complied with his wishes. 
' Please, father,' said the child, * will you 
read about Solomon's wise judgment,' 1 
don't no where to find it, was the reply; 
* then,' says the child, * I will tell you ; it is 
in the third chapter of the first Book' of 
Kings.' I looked as the child directed, and 
found it, and read it to him. Having done 
so, I was about to shut up the book ; which 
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the child perceiving, says, ' now, please, 
iather,^ will you read about Lazarus raised 
from '.the dead;' which was done; and in 
diort,^' says the father, " he kept me at it 
for at least two hours that night, and com- 
pleatly tired me out, for there was no getting 
rid of him. The next night he renewed 
the application, with ' please, father, will you 
read about Joseph and his brethren% and he 
OQuld always tell me where it was to be 
found. Indeed, he was not contented with 
my reading it, but would get me into many 
difficulties, by asking me to explain that 
which I knew nothing about ; and if I said 
I could not tell him, he would tell me that I 
ought to go to church ; for his master had 
told him^ that that was the place to learn 
more about it, and added, ' and I will go 
with you, father/ In short, he told me 
every picture you had got in your school, 
and kept me so well at it, that I really got 
into the habit of reading for myself, with 
.^me d^ree of delight; this, therefore, is 
one of the reasons why I wish the child to 
remain in the school/' A short time after- 
wards, the mother called on me, and told 
me, that none would be happier than she, 
for there was so much alteration in her hus- 
band for the better, that she could scarcely 
believe him to be the same man : that in- 
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tttead of being in the flkittle^roondy in the 
evening, spending his money, and getting 
tipsy, he was r^ing at home to her and 
his children, and the money that uaed to go 
ter gambling was now goii^ to biiy booki, 
with which, in conjunction widi the bible, 
they were greatly delighted, and afibnkd 
both him and than a great deal of pleaaiiie 
and profit ; that her ol^'ect in calling, ww 
once more to return dianks to Mr. Wilton, 
and myself for the great benefit that bad 
accrued to the family, through die child 
being in the Infant School. Here ne aee 
that a whole family were made eomfbitBllle, 
and caUed to a sense of religion and dntjr, 
by the instrumentality of a (£ild ofmxjm» 
of age ; for I haTe made inouiriea, and ramid 
that the whole family attend a place of wor- 
ship, and that their character will bear the 
strictest investigation. By theae meana, die 
conditions of the working dasKS wUi be 
very much improved, and it seema Id be die 
case already, according to the fidlowing 
extract from die Morning Chronicle: 

*' Improvement of the Lower Order$.»mTbe 
statement of Sir Kichard Bimie, on Moor 
day, ' that he could not help remaildng 
as a fact extremely creditable to die lower 
orders of people in this district, diat the 
Magistrates nev^ bad so litde to do in the 
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^msf ei night chti^ei, as dming the present 
hoUda^Fi, eren at ofdmary seasons of the 
jMv/ has given ns, in oommon, we trust, 
with ^ who take an interest in the improve- 
ivait el the people, thegreatest satisfaction. 
Il would be doti^ great good, were Magis- 
trate who have oppcNrtunities to make ob- 
stVMiioBs of dus nature, to communicate 
Aeaa from time to time to the pubhc. We 
iMnre^ ouieelves, k>iig been satisfied that a 
gieai change for the better has taken place 
in the habits of the labouring classes ; and 
we aM giad to have a confirmation of our 
omiiion from such respectable authority. 
We attribute this rdformation chiefly to the 
tM|6 fov reading, which has spr^ul greatly 
of Igte yeei^ ; (br when a man acquires a 
taste for intoltectual gntiflcaticm, his relish 
Ibr the beastly gratifieation of drunkenness, 
the cause of so many evils, is almost always 
dissinishad. A sort of revolution in the 
mode of sejlii^ books in this metropolis, 
and we believe the other hffge towns, has 
aioooinpattied this fondness for reading. For- 
merly the copies of a book not disposed of 
within a given time, went to the trunk- 
maker; now the publisher, after a given 
tiose, has what » called a trade-sale, at 
which the undispo8ed*-of copies are sold by 
auction ; and in a day or two they are to be 
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found exposed on all the stalls of die me- 
tropolis. When the bookseller has remmie- 
rated himself by a fair price from the more 
wealthy purchasers (which is generally the 
case), he can thus afford to let the laboimDg 
classes have the rest, at prices corresponding 
to their means. In this way excellent boob 
often come into circulation among a dass of 
people which used formerly to be strangers 
to aJl productions of the kind. The wcNrks 
of Smithy Paley, Hume, &c. are now in Ae 
possession of every mechanic. There is a 
general prejudice among ill-informed pernqm 
in easy circumstances, that the only way of 
keeping the lower orders sober and orderly, 
is to pay them the lowest rate of wages. 
The reverse is the fact, as is proved by the 
people of the metropolis, being more sober 
now, when the lowness of prices places so 
much more at their conmiand, man they 
used to be when prices were high, and wages 
little different from what ihey are now. 
W hatever raises a man in his own estima^ 
tion, and elevates his views, necessarily ren- 
ders him more moral and sober. Hopeless, 
and ill-rewarded toil is the mother of all 



vice." 



The following anecdote, will show how 
early impressions are made on the infent 
mind, and the effects such impressions have 
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in the dying moments of a child. A little 
boy, between the age of five and six years, 
being extremely ill, prevailed on his mother 
to asA: me to come and see him : the mother 
called, and stated, that he said he did want 
to see his master so bad, that he would give 
any thing if he could see him. The mother 
likewise said, she should be very much 
obliged to me if I would come ; conceiving 
that the child would get better after he had 
seen me. I accordingly went, and on see- 
ing the child, considered that he could not 
recover. The moment I entered the room, 
the child attempted to rise, but could not. 
" Well, my Httle man,'^ said I, " did you 
want to see me.^^ " Yes, sir, 1 wanted to 
see you very much,^' answered the child. 
" Tell me what you wanted me for.'' " I 
wanted to tell you that I cannot come to 
schoo] again, beoaiuse I shall die.'' " Don't 
say that," said the mother, " you will get 
better, and then you can go to school again." 
" No,^' answered the child, " I shall not 
get better, I am sure, and I wanted to ask 
master, to let my class sing a hymn over my 
body, when they put it in the pit-hole." 
The child having made me promise, that 
this should be done, observed, " you told 
me, master, when we used to say the picture, 
that the souls of children never die, and do 
you think I shall go toGod ?'^ ^* You ask me 

f2 
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a difficult Question, my little boy,^' aud I ; 
'^ Is it, air, ^ said the child; ^^ I am oot 
afraid to die, and i know 1 ahaU dtfi*^^ 
'' Well, child, I riiould not be afraid tP 
change states widi you, for if auchas yoodo 
not go to God, I do not know what wiH 
become of such as me; and from wh«t I 
know oi you, I firmly belieFe that you wJB, 
and all like you; but you know wimt I mA 
to tdl you at achool :'' '^ yes, air, I do < yon 
used to tell me, diat I shcmld pray to 43odtp 
assist me to do to others, aa I would 4iat <^ 
should do to me, aa the Hymn saya ; mi 
mother knows, that I alwava said my pmy^ 
ers night and morning, and I uaed to pray 
for fieidier and mother, master and gowmm, 
and every body else/^ ^^ Yes, my tittle man, 
this is part of (Mir duty, we diould pmy for 
every one, and I think, if <jiod seea it neediiil, 
he will answer our prayars, ameaiallyf wiien 
they come firom thehaurt.^* Ibffe the cUld 
attempted to speak, but ooukl not, but 
waved his hand, in token of gratitude ftir my 
calling, and I can truly aay, that I m&W ww 
so vatwdi confidence, resignation, and tNl^d^ 
pendence oa the divine will, maiiifeatad 1^ 
any grown person im a deathbed, nmdilns 
by adiild,und»1be tender ageafaei TO >i yM i » . 
I bid &e child adieii, and ww mmk kit 
pressed with wkat i had a^ea. I%0 mK$ 
fUy the mother called on Jiie, mk€ iuSmvm^ 
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ma, that tbs child had quitted hia tenement 
of cloy ) and that just before his departure, 
had said to her, and those around him, that 
tbQ 9fm)s of children ne¥ar die ; it was only 
tha body that died ; that he bad been told at 
aehooU while they were saying the pictures, 
that the soul wmt to God, who gave it. 
TW mother said, that these were the last 
wordfi the child was known to utter. She 
thoA repeat^ the request, about the children 
singifi^ a hymn orer his grave, and named 
the hymn die wished to have sung. — The 
tuna ariTFedi for the funeral, and the parents 
of the children, who were to sing the hymn, 
made them very neat and clean, and sent 
them to school. I sent them to the house, 
where the funeral Tvas to go from, and the 
undertaker aent wqrd, that he could not be 
bathed with such little creatures^ and that 
unless I attended myself, the children could 
fmt go. I told him, that I was confident, 
that the children would be no trouble to 
hin» tf he only told them ty> follow the 
nMwmeis, two and two, and that it was un» 
neiefissavy &r any one to mteifene with them 
fvyptfaer, than diowing them 1^ way back to 
^ aobooL I thought^ ho^ev^, that I 
WQi|ld attend tp see how the children be^ 
hwired, but did not let ^t^m see me, until the 
eiMpse had arrived at die ground. A» soon 
as 1 had g)ot ta the gft^andp 9QW» of the 
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children saw me, and exclaimed, " there '» 
master ;^^ and several of them stepped out 
of the ranks to favour me with a bow. 
When the corpse was put into the groand, 
the children were arranged round the grave, 
not one of whom were more than six years 
of age. One of them gave out the hymn, in 
the usual way, and then it was sung (accord- 
ing to the opinions of the by-standers) very 
well. The novelty of the diing caused a 
great number of persons to collect together ; 
and yet, to their credit, while the children 
were singing, there was not a whisper to be 
heard ; and when they were done, the poor 
people made a collection for the children, on 
the ground. The minister, himself, reward- 
ed one or two of them, and they returned 
well stored, with money, cakes, &c. This 
simple thing was the means of making the 
school more known ; for I could hear per- 
sons inquiring, "Where do these children 
come from ?*' ** Why, don^t you know,^^ re^ 
plies another, " from the Infant School, 
Quaker-street.^^ " Well,^^ answered a third, 
" I will try to get my children into it ; for I 
should like them to be there of all things. 
When do they take them in, and how do 
they get them in.'^ " Why, you must apply 
on Monday mornings,^' answered anomer ; 
and the following Monday, I had no less 
than forty-nine applications, all of which 
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I was obliged to refuse, because the school 
was fall. Should any persons, therefore, 
feel disposed to do good, and are possessed 
of the means, they can have an opportunity 
of doing so, by establishing another school 
in the vicinity of Spitalfields. 

It is the practice with us, when a child 
arrives at the age of six, or at most seven 
years, to draft him to the National School, 
but should the p&irents disapprove of their 
children being sent there, they are at liberty 
to send them to wh?it school they please. 



Plai/ Ground. 

SINCE several schools have been lately 
established without this necessary appendage, 
I propose to say a few words on the subject. 
It appears to me, that without a play-ground, 
Infant Schools would be little superior to 
what are termed Dames' Schools, where the 
children of mechanics are usually sent ; es- 
pecially, as it regards the health of the chil- 
dren : indeed, in some instances, they w^uld 
be worse, on account of the probability of 
their having more children than those Dames^ 
Schools. 

To have one hundred children, or up- 
wards, in a room, however convenient such 
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room might be iu other re^pecti, and not tp 
allow the children proper relaxatiqii wd 
exercise, which they could not have witlv^ilt 
a play-ground, would materially iujure 1km 
berths, which is a thing, in my bwnhle 
opinion, of the first importance. I vnukl 
rather see a school, where they charged two- 
pence or three^pence per week for mcb 
child, having a play-ground, than one wb^ 
the children b^d free admission without O0^; 
for I think the former iustitution woqjd do 
the most good. The play-grouod may be 
compared to the world, where the Utde 
children are left to themselves, there it may 
be seen what eflfects their education has pro- 
duced, for if any of the children are fond of 
fightiing and quarrelling, it is there that they 
will do it, and this gives the master an op* 
portunity of gi^ng them seasonable advke, 
as to the ioipropriety of such ooqdiiet; 
whereas, if they were kept in scho^ (wbidl 
they must be, if there was no play..gf«HindE) 
then these evil inclinations, with mtuof 
others, would never manifest t faoBBslve s 
until they were in the rtneet, and coaM* 
quently , the mast^ would have no i^pagtOr 
nity of attempting a cure, I have saensaaf 
children, who would behave v^ onkriy nt 
the school, but Ibe moment they get iHtoliK 
pl^y^'S'rouDd ikey manifest &e prinoi^e ci 
self-love to sodi a dq^ree, that they 
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vnsh nil the r^ of the childroi to be sub- 
servient to diem, and on some of the chil- 
dren re&wng to let them bear rule, would 
begia to use force, in order to compel them 
to Gwoply. This is conduct that ought to 
he checkedf and what time can be po proper 
a&the first stages of in^cy ? 

I have had othersy who would try every 
expedient, ip wder to deprive the weaker 
aiid smallar childresi of their little property, 
such as marbles, buttons, and the like ; and 
when they have found that forc# would not 
do, they would try hypocrisy, aa»4 other evil 
arte, that are but too prevalent, and of which 
they se^ too many ei;:ao%^es out of school. 
All these things have taken place in the play*^ 
ground, and yet in the school such children 
have shown no such disposition; conse- 
quently, had it not been for the play-gromMi, 
they would not have been detected, and 
those principles would have gone cm ripeur 
iog, mitil they had becoine qoUe &miliar to 
the child, and ever after, perhaps, formed 
part of lis conduct through life. I am so 
firmly convinced, from the expenenoe | 
have had, of the utility o( a pbty-ground^ and 
for tibe above reas(»M, and many more tfa^ 
might be given, {w^ I not fei^lal that tjjpb^y 
would be too tadionsilo th^ reader) that I aw 
the more amioijs hnmbly to reeomnaend 
tbit ihis neeessiary appena^e t^ anjnAtnt 
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school should not be dispensed with. I 
daily observe, that instead of pla3dng' in the 
streets, where there is scarcely any thing but 
evil before their eyes, the children will has- 
ten to the school vnth their bread and butter 
in their hands, in less than a quarter of an 
hour after they have left it, knowing that 
they have an opportunity of playing there 
the remainder of their dinner time, so that 
they love the school, and but mrely wish to 
be any where else. 

The play-ground of Mr. Wilson^s school 
is paved with bricks, which I have found to 
answer very well, as they absorb the rain so 
quick, that ten minutes after a shower, die 
place is dry enough for the children to play 
in ; which, perhaps, would not be the case 
with any other kind of paving. They are 
placed flat on the ground, but I should 
prefer them being put edgeways, as th^ 
would last many years longer, yet it would 
take nearly double the number of bricks by 
being so placed. If it is not paved, the 
ground vrill be soft, and the children vnll 
make themselves dirty. It should be so 
managed that the water may be carried ofl^, 
for if there are any puddles, the children will 
get into them. Some persons have recom- 
mended a few cart loads of good iron-mould 
gravel, there being a sort that will bind 
almost like a rock, if well rolled, but die 
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children are liable to dig holes if it is only 
gravel : if this is noticed in time it may be 
prevented ; but if they are suffered to dig 
holes, and no notice is taken of it at first, it 
will be very difficult to prevent them from 
making a practice of it. If money can be 
saved, by any plan, perhaps it is as well to 
notice it; but after having weighed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of gravelling, I 
am of opinion, that bricks are preferable. I 
should also i*ecommend that fruit-trees be 
plaated in the centre of the play-ground, and 
likewise round the walls ; which will delight 
the children, and teach them to have respect 
to private property. There should also be a 
border of flowers round the play-ground, of 
such sorts as will yield the most firagrance, 
which will tend to counteract any disagree- 
able smell that may proceed from the chil- 
dren, and thereby be conducive to their 
healdi, as well as those who have charge of 
them. These things need be no expence to 
the establishment, except the purchase of 
them in the first instance, for they will afford 
an agreeable occupation for the master be- 
fore and after school hours, and will prepare 
him in some measure for the duties of the 
day ; and it will afibrd him an ample oppor- 
tunity of instilling a variety of ideas into the 
minds of the children, and of tracing every 
up to the great First Cause. I have 
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witnessed the good effiscts of tlMse tliuigs, 
which makes me desiroiii of fanmbly reecHU- 
mending them to others. I prefisr 1ii% ob^ 
jectB of nature themselvea, in pefermee to 
pictures, where ihey can be obtained ; bat 
the children should not, cm any aocount> be 
allowed to pluck tbe firuit or fllowers ; entj 
thing shoiud be conaiderod aa aacred; fax 
the end and design of these diinga is aot 
only to gi?e them ideaa, but to prove their 
honesty. It must be a aource of great grief 
to all lofeia ofchildren, tosee wfa^hanfoc i^ 
made by tfiem in pkmtatioiis near Londoa ; 
and, peirfaapa, grown persraa are not eatifriy 
irae mm tfada finlt; who we not conK^ot 
wtdi a proper foot path, but muat watte on a 
man^s plantationa, pull up tiiat which can 
be of no use to tibenit and thereby injure the 
property of their ndgbbour. llieBe thm| 
ought not to be, nor do I think they wool 
be ao common aa they are, flf dusy w&e 
noticed a Utde more in the training and 
education of childrra. It has bean too much 
tbe practice with many, to oonsider 1^ 
business of a echool to consist merdy in 
teaching children their letters ; but I am of 
opinion, that the formation of charaet^ i» 
of the greatest importance, not only to the 
children, but to society at largo. How can 
we account for the strict honesty of the Lt^ 
landers, who can leave their property in the 
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woods, and m limt huts, M^idiout the kast 
few of h being rtolen or injured ; while we, 
witii ten times the adrantages, cannot con- 
mder oinr property safe with the aid of locks 
and boltB^ fafnck walh^ and eren watchmen 
bendes. There must be some cause for all 
tfaisy and perhaps the principal one is, the 
defects in the eAication of cmldr^i, and the 
total neglect of the infant poor, at a time 
when they should be taken especial care of; 
for conscience, if not InDed into sleep, but 
n&er called into action, will prove stronger 
Aan either brick walls, bohs, or locks, and 
I am satisfied^ diat I coidd idie Ate whole of 
m^ children into any gentieman^plantatioii, 
witboUt tiieir doing tbe least injury whatever. 



On Rmarda end PuniabmetUs. 

AS man ccxnes into the wwld, with a pro- 
pei^fy to do that which is forbidden, it has 
bew fowid nec^fiary, at aU times, to enact 
laws to govern himi and even to pumsh him, 
whm he act) contrary to those laws ; and 
wh&te is the parsoni who will dtgaiy any man 
a just reward who h»$ dme any public act, 
whereby bis fellow mai have been benefited ? 
Adeed it is an old^ diough homely maxim, 
^ Hiat the iweet of labdw is the hope of 
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reward.^^ If, then, rewards and panirii- 
ments are necessary to make men aethne, 
and to keep them in order, who are expected 
to know right firom wrong, how can it be 
expected that children, who come into the 
world with hereditary propensities to evtl, 
can be governed without some kind of 
punishment ? I am aware, that I am not 
taking the popular side of the question, by 
becoming an advocate for punimment, bnt 
notwith&^ding this, I must say, that I do 
not think any school in England has ever 
been governed without it, and I think that 
the many theories ushered into the world, 
on this subject, have not been exactly acted 
upon. Indeed it appears to me, that while 
men continue to be imperfect beings, it is 
not possible that either they, or their off- 
spring, can be governed without some degree 
of punishment. I admit that punishment 
should be administered with prudence, and 
never employed but as a last resource. I 
am sorry to say, that it has descended to 
brutality in some schools, which, perhaps, is 
one reason why so many persons set tlieir 
faces against it altogether. Although I have 
heard it asserted, that it is possible tomanage 
one thousand children, entirely without 
punishment, yet I must confess, that I have 
never been able to find ou^ a: method to 
manage two hundred children witiiottt it. 
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Bat I shall lay before the public, ^ fairly and 
candidly, the modes of punishment, that 
have been adopted in the Spitalfields Infant 
School, and leave them to form their own 
judraient. 

T^ fii^t thing that appears to me neces- 
sary, is to find out, if possible, the real dis- 
position and temper of the child, in order 
to be able to manage him with good effect. 
I. admit that it is possible to manage some 
children without corporeal punishment, and 
I have some in the school, at this present 
time, who, I believe, have never been pun- 
irtied, to whom a word will be quite suffi- 
cient, and who, if I were only to look dis- 
pleased, would burst into tears. But I have 
others quite the reverse ; you may talk to 
them tillyou are tired, and it would produce 
no more effect, half-an-hour aflerwanls, than 
if they were not spoken to at all. Indeed 
children's dispositions and tempers are as 
various as their faces; no two are alike; 
consequently what will do for one child, will 
not do for another ; hence the impropriety 
of having any invariable stated mode of 
punishment. What should we think of a 
medical man, who would prescribe for every 
constitution alike ? The first thing that he 
does, is to ascertain the constitution of the 
patient, and prescribe accordingly ; and 
nothing is more necessary, likewise, for 
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thoee who haye chaige of little duldraii 
than to ascertain their tempers and dicpos- . 
tions ; haying done this, as far as possiUe, 
should a cUld ofiend, tbey will, in some 
measure, know how to apply the ner nusMry 
cure. 

To b^in with rewards; the mamtois tie 
allowed each, one penny a week: thiawn 
allowed by onr b^eroleDt founder, Mr. 
Wilson, at my own request, as I found much 
difficulty in procuring monitore; for what- 
ever honors were attached to the office of a 
monitor, children of fiye years old could not 
exactly comprehend ; they could muck easier 
perceive the use of a penny; and as a proof 
how much they value ^e penny a nceek 
above all the honors that could be omfemd 
upon them, I have always had a good Bog^ 
ply of monitors, since the penn^ a wew 
has been allowed. Befc»re mis, it alwi^ 
used to be, '< Please sir, may I sit dawn, I 
do not like to be a monitor ?'^ peittafis I 
might prevail on some to hold the iMflke a 
little longer, by explaining to them, what an 
honorary office it was ; but, after all, I found- 
that the penny a-week spoke more power- 
fully than I did, and the chiklren would say 
to each other, '^ I like to be a monitor now, 
for I had a penny las^ Saturday ; and master 
says, we are to have a penny per week; 
donH you wish you was a monitor?'^ " Yes* 
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I 4o, mod master sayft, if I am a good boy, I 
ahtfil be « monitor by and by, and then I 
flhaU fcaKre ^ penny /^ I think they richly 
dfMrFia Ifae reward, for monitora are coid- 
pkie drad^ea; every monitor having to 
teac^ ti^nty, or more children, to spell one 
hondited Words each, every morning* be- 
aidaa keepmg them hi ord^, and doing 
other iMogA. Tliis is not the only reward 
givdi as an enieottragement to the children, 
Ulr. Wiloon having desired me, to give to 
some of the children, who attend r^ularly, 
a |iair of shoes, whose par^its cannot affi>rd 
to {nirchase ^m. But in order to do good, 
it is ttecessaiy to be very cautious, and en- 
doavaiurlo ascertain if the parents can afibrd 
U> pay fer the 'shoes themselves ; for I have 
foiuM) that scHne are mean enough to send 
tfaidr i^dren with bad ^oes, in order that 
thc^ tBAj have m, pair given to them, when 
ihc^ thmiselves oould well afibrd to pay for 
tfafm. But there are others, to whom I have 
ao doubts the gift has been of real service, 
wfao have scarcely had bread to support 
^ir iamilies, and consequently could not 
buy than shoes. In addition to the above 
rewards, many persons who have visited the 
sdhoel, have left a trifle to buy the children 
cakes, Sec. so that on the whole, most of the 
cUldren frequesitly get something. 

regard to punishments, they are 
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various, according to the disposition of tfae 
child. The only corporeal punishment tfiat 
we inflict, is a pat on the hand, which is of 
very great service, for I have seen one child 
bite another's arm, until it has almost made 
its teeth meet; I should suppose few per- 
sons are prepared to say such a child should 
not be punished for it I have seen others, 
when they first came to school, as soon as 
their mother has brought them to the door, 
b^n to scream as if they were beii$ 
punished, while the mother has continued 
threatening the child, and never putting one 
threat into execution. The origin of all this 
noise, has been because the child has de- 
manded a halfpenny, as the condition of 
<^oming to school, and the mother, perhaps 
has not had one to give him, but has actually 
been obliged to borrow one, in order to 
induce him to come in at the school door : 
thus the child has come off conqueror, and 
does just as he pleases with the mother. At 
this time 1 have made my appearance, to 
know what all the noise was about, when 
the mother has entered into a lamentable 
talt, telling me what trouble she has had 
with the child, and that he will not come to 
school without having a halfpenny each 
time he comes ; but the moment the child 
has seen me, all has been as quiet as pos- 
sible. I have desired the child to give ibe 
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the half|)eiiny, which he has done directly, 
and I have returned it to the mother, and 
the child has gone into the school, as good 
as any child could do. I have had others, 
who would throw their victuals into the dirt, 
and then lie down in it themselves, and 
rcAise to rise up, crying, ^' I will go home, 
I want to go into the fields, I will have a 
halQiamy/^ The mother answered, " Well, 
my dear, you shall have a halQ)enny, if you 
will stay at school/^ " No, I want to go 
and play with Billy or Tommy ;'^ and ti^e 
mother at length has taken the churl home 
again, and thus fed his vanity, and nursed 
his pride, till he has completely mastered her 
to that dcqgree, that she has been glad to 
apply to the school again, and beg that I 
would take him in hand. 

I have found it necessary, under such cir- 
cumstances, to enter into a kind of agree- 
ment with the mother, that she should not 
interfere in any respect whatever; that on 
such conditions, and such only, could the 
child be admitted ; observing, that I should 
do by it the same as if it were my own, but 
that it must, and should be obedient to me ; 
to which the mother has consented, and the 
child has been taken in again, and strange 
to say, in less than a fortnight, has been as 
good, and behaved as orderly as any child 
in the school. But I should de^n mysdf 

G 
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guilty of duplicity and deceit, were I to sar 
that such children y in all cases, could be 
managed without corporeal punishment, for 
it appears to me, that corporeal punishment, 
in moderation, has been the mode of correct- 
ing refractory children, from the earliest 
ages ; for it is expressly stated in the Scrip- 
tures, '' He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son, hut lie that saveih him, chasteneth him 
betimes;'' and again, ^ He that knoweth his 
Lord *s 7vill, and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
tvith many stripes.^ There is certainly 

• 

* The follo^ving extract from the " Teacher's Maga- 
zine" will shew that corporeal punishment, in modera- 
tion, is not contrary to the Scriptures, and I hope will 
prove a sufficient defence for my pat on the Aaiia .*— 

^' The arguments of those whose opinions are against 
the question, appear to me to be both puerile and un- 
sound, and directly at variance with the express declara- 
tions of Scripture. In matters where the Scriptures 
are silent, we are allowed to speculate, and to form our 
own opinions, according to the rules of propriety and 
common sense. But where the Scriptures exhibit 
positive injunctions to govern our conduct, wc are not 
at libertv so to act. 

Nothing can be plainer, than that the Sacred Oraclei 
make corporeal correction an essential ingredient in the 
system of the religious training of the young. Prof' 
xxii. 15, " Foolishness is bonnd up in the heart of a 
child, but the rod of correction shall drive it from him " 
Chap. xix. 18, " Chasten thy son while there is bo|je, 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying/' Chap. xiiii> 
13, 14, "Withhold not correction from the child, for i^ 
thou beatest him with the rod he shall not die. Thoa 
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something very pleasing in the sound, that 
several hundred infant children may be well 
managed, kept in good order, and corrected 
of their bad habits, without punishment. 

shall beat him with the rod^ and shall deliver his soul 
from heW Chap. xxix. 15 — 17, " The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame. Correct thy son and he shall 
give thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy 
soul.*' Chap. xiii. 24, " He tha* spareth his rod, 
hateth his son : but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.'* These declarations require no comment : 
and if they are the words of inspiration, to argue and 
reason against their import must be impious. More- 
over, both observation and experience testify, that 
where these injunctions are attended to, and judiciously 
mixed with pious instruction, the happiest effects ure 
produced ; while on the contrary, where these are neg- 
lected, and a system of indulgence and relaxation sub- 
stituted, we see the most deplorable consequences 
ensue. And, indeed, what else can we expect, when 
man departs from the wisdom of God, and leans to his 
own understanding. 

We know also that the Divine Administration pro- 
ceeds according to the same method. It is an evident 
maxim of Scripture, that correction is the greatest 
proof of paternal love and regard, for ** whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son in whom 
he delighteth.'' The wisdom of man says, the exercise 
of the rod or the cane excites evil passions in the 
breast of him who useth it, and alienates the affections 
of the children. But what says the Wisdom of God ? 
" Correct thy son and he shall give thee rest : yea, he 
shall give delight unto thy soul/' But« perhaps, it 
will be objected, that what is here insisted upon> be- 
longs exclusively to parents, and will not apply to the 
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But as I have not been able to attftinto Ibat 
state of perfection, in the art of V^achitajgf, 1 
shall lay before the reader, What miod^bf 
punishment have been adopted in the S{>ital- 
fields Infant School, and the success that has 
attended them. 

The first ofience deserving of punishment, 
which I shall notice, is playing the truant, 
and I trust I may be permitted to state, dutf 
notwithstanding the children are so teiy 
young, they do firequently, at first, stay away 
fi-om the school, unknown to thdr parente; 
nor is this to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider how they have been permitted to range 
the streets, and get acquainted with oUier 
children of similar circumstances to them- 
selves. When this is the case, they cannot 
be disciplined and brought into order in a 
moment ; it is a work of time, and requiies 
much patience and perseverance, to effixrta- 
ally accomplish it. It is well known, fliat 
when we accustom ourselves to particular 
company, and form acquaintances, it is no 
easy matter to give thpm up ; and it is ia 

discipline of Sunday Sch&ols : to which I would amwer, 
that there is no other mode known or acknowledged in 
Scripture^ for the religions training of children, but 
that given to parents, consequently, those who take 
upon themselves this charge, sit in the parents' aetX, 
and are obligated to observe the same rules.'' 
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maxim, that a man is either better or worse, 
for the company he keeps i just so, it is with 
dbuldren, they form very early attachments, 
and frequently with children, whose parents 
witi nojt send them to school, and care not 
wheve they are, sq long as they keep out of 
their i^ay. Thea the consequence will be, 
tbatr guoh childrcn Wyill persuade another to 
BfKOU^f^im^yrihemi. a^d of course the child 
HfHIi hk^ abs^t from^ ^hool; but a^ night 
apjHS^adiiies, the child will begin to think of 
^ Qousequences, and mentioD it to his com- 
pa«don39 ^ho will instruct him how to de- 
c^Ye^ both me and his parents, and pi^riiaps, 
Inaog binjt through his trouble : this will 
gmfakoufiiesk coi^dence, and findij^g himr 
self ittccessfii)-, there wilt be little trouble in 
ptKftiading him to accompao^ Hmn a se- 
cond tiim. I ham^ had, qhildr^n. absent from 
school, two. or tfere^ half dayS; in a we^, and 
&MBstimim vhote: days, who. have broi^glu 
BM such sailioKaL mA plauaiMe exquaes, as 
oonpktely^ to put me off my guard ; bu|^ 
who have beea fouD4 Qijit by their parents, 
fmxok havii^ staid out tUl seven^ or even 
ei^ht o'clodg at ni^ht; Hie parents have 
applied at date school^ td know why I kept 
the children so late, and have beaoL; in- 
foimed that they had becQ absent all day. 
Thus, the whole plot has been developed, 
and it has beea foimd that the children were 
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sent to school at eight o'clock in the mom-' 
in^, and their dinners given them to eatal 
school ; but instead of coming to school, 
they have got into company with their old 
companions, who, in many cases, 1 have 
found, are training for every species of vice. 
Some have been cured of truant playing, by 
corporeal pmiishment, when all other means 
I could devise, have failed. Others, by 
means the most simple, such as pinning a 
piece of green baize to their back, and mak- 
ing them walk round the school, when all 
the children, of their own accord, have 
called out, " green tail, played the trueaU, 
green tail.^^ This has had a most salutary 
effect upon some, as a means of prevention, 
Jis well as cure, who have actually caused 
their parents to come to me, and ask leave of 
absence for half a day, to rock a baby ; and 
the parents have acknowledged, that they 
should not have come to ask leave, but the 
child had refused to stop at home, unlesB 
they did ; alledging, that the child had toM 
them, if he was absent without leave, he 
should have the green tail. Thus the pa- 
rents have been brought into some d^ree of 
order through the instrumentality of thdr 
children. 

When the green /ai7 becomes too common, 
it loses its effect : it must then be laid by for 
a time, and something else substituted. in its 
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place, such as carrying the old broom^ which 
is done in the following manner ; the broom 
is placed on the offender's shoulder, and he 
or she has then to walk round the school, 
the children naming the crime, whatever it 
may be, and calling out old brooms ; if it is 
for lyingy they call out as follows ; told a lie^ 
old brooms. This punishment, will, in some 
degree, show the temper of the child : if he 
is passionate, before he has gone ten paces, 
he will throw the broom off his shoulder ; 
but he must be made to take it up again, 
and walk as before, until he is conquered, 
when you may do almost any thing with 
him afterwards. But I have invariably found, 
that any child who has been subject to any 
of the above punishments, has never taken 
an active part, when another child has been 
similarly circumstanced, but in general, sits 
and holds down his head, as if sensible that 
it would ill become him to take an active 
part in the concern, knowing that he has 
been guilty of the same fault himself. This 
will make the child so conspicuous in the 
school, that all the children's eyes will be 
upon him for some time, and should he be 
absent, after he has been punished, the chil- 
dren themselves will find it out, and he is 
sure to be detected the first time ; hence by 
keeping a strict eye upon him, he wiU begin 
to find new companions in the school, and 
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fona ail attachment with some of his own 
school-fellows, and ultimately be as fond of 
his new companions, book, and school, as he 
was belbre, of his old companions and Ifae 
streets. I need scarcely obsa^ve, how stroog 
are our attachments, formed in early years 
at school ; and I doubt not but many who 
read this, have found a valuable and real 
friend in a school-fellow, for whom they 
would do any thing within their power* 

There are seveml children in the school, 
at this present time, who had contracted 
some very bad habits, entirely^ by thdr ben^ 
accustomed to run the streets ; and one boy 
in particular, only five years of age, was sb 

lltquently absent, and bro;;^! snrii te^am- 

able excuses for his absence, that it was 
some time before I detected Mm. I liibught 
it best to see his mother, and fftterefore B&at 
the lK)y to tell her that I wi^Aied to see her : 
the boy socm returned, saying, his molto 
was not at home: the fc41owing mormng he 
was absent again, and I sent Bsaoihet helfp 
know the reason, when the mcAher walled oa 
me immediately, and! assured me that she 
had sent the child to school. I Aieii .pro- 
duced the slate, which I keep for Aat pur- 
pose, and informed her how many dvp» dsd 
halfiays, her child had been absent for the 
last month; when she again mmJteS me, 
that she had never kept the chiH at hbtoe i 
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single half-day, nor had he ever told her, 
that I wanted to see her ; at the same time 
obaerving, that he must have been decoycid 
away hy some of the children in the neigh- 
bqurhood ; and regretting that she could not 
afiord to send him to school before ; adding, 
t|)at the Ipfant School was a blessed institu- 
tion> and an institution, she thought, much 
w^tf^fl ipthe neighbourhood. I need scarcely 
observe, th^t both the father and mother lost 
no ttiffiie iq searching for their child, and after 
^ sear^}i of several hours, found him in 
Spitajfields market^ in company with several 
Qujjer fihildren, pretty well stored with apples, 
&jg, wl^icb they bad» no doubt, stolen from 
the ^it-baskets, that are continually placed 
thon^ They brought him to school, and 
inlbr^ed me that they had given him a good 
flagging, which T foupid tp be correct, from 
the jn^li^ that were on the child : and they 
stg^te^% th^t the}' had no do^ht but that 
wouy cuj-c him. But, however, he was not 
so soon to he cured, for the very next day he 
w^s ab^iopt again^ and after the parents had 
trieij ,?Tery expedient they could think of, 
without succe^, they delivered him over to 
me, tilling me to do what I thought proper. 
Having tned every m^n? that I could devise, 
with as little success, except the keeping him 
at school after school hours, though I had 
a great disinclination of converting the 

o2 
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school into a prison, as my object was, if 
possible, to cause the children to love the 
school ; and I thought I could not t£ike\a 
more effectual method of causmg them to 
dislike it, ttian by keeping them, against 
their will, after school hours. But I at last 
tried this experiment, with as little success as 
the others, and was about sending the child 
out of the school altogether, as incorrigible. 
But I was unwilling that it should be said, 
that a chikJ of only five years of age should 
master us. I therefore determined upon an 
expedient, which I have reason to think has 
had the desired effect ; namely, we have a 
kind of guard in the school,* for the pur- 
pose of keeping the children from getting 
too near the stove, and it forms a kind of 
cage. In the summer this guard is put on 
an elevated situation, at one end of the school, 
and it struck me, that if I put him in there, it 
might do him some good. I accordingly 
procured a ladder, and placed him in it, 
taking care to prevent the possibility of an 
accident ; he had scarcely been in five min- 
utes, when the whole of the children, as if by 
common consent, called out, " Pretty Dicky, 
Sweet Dicky:'* he immediately burst into 
tears, a thing very unusual with him, and I 



* This has only been used once since> and now is. 
entirely dispensed with. 



^ 
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must say, I was extremely glad to see it, and 
have to observe, that I have never known 
him absent without leave since, and what is 
more, he appears to be very fond of the 
school, and is now a very good child. Is 
not this, then, a brand plucked from the fire ? 
I have been advised to dismiss twenty such 
chilcbren rather than retain them by the 
above means, but if there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just pereons who need 
no repentance, ought not such a feeling to 
be encouraged on earth ? and likewise when 
it can be done by means, that are not inju- 
rious to the orderly, but on the contrary, 
productive of the b^t effects ; for this child 
is now in the National School, with several 
others, who were as bad, or worse than him- 
self, but, who scarcely ever fail to come and 
see me when they have a half holiday. Not- 
withstanding they have been subjected to 
the objected punishments, the master of the 
National School tells me, that neither of them 
have ever been absent without leave, and that 
he has no fault to find with either of them. I 
have further to observe, that the moment I 
perceive any bad effects produced by my 
method of punishment, that moment th^ 
shall be relinquished. I believe, that there 
is not a child in the school who would not 
be delighted to carry the broom, and even to 
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have a jnece of baize pinned to his back« if 
jou would call it play ; and the otiier chil- 
dren might laugh as long as theypleasedyfcr 
he would laugh as hearty as any of them; 
and as soon as he had done, I should ha^ ft 
dozen applicants, with '^ Please sir, majl; 
please sir, may I;'^ but only cfaange the 
name, and call it a punishmentf and I sbooU 
have no applications whatev^t hut fliejr 
would dread it as much as th^ would a 
flowing. I am also aware, that mis plan of 
punishment will s^pear childish and ridicui 
lous ; and, perhaps, it would be ridicukNB 
to use it for older children, but with ndi 
young children I have found it waswev wril, 
and therefore have no wish to dispense Ifrith 
it ; however, I shall take care not to encou- 
rage the children to ridicule each other 
while undergoing this or any other punidi- 
ment, but (as I always have done) encourage 
them to sympathize and comfcnrt a chttd 
as soon as his punishment is over ; and I can 
truly say, that I do not recollect a sii^[le 
instance, whai any children have been vs^ 
dergoing the broom or the baize [nmish* 
ment, but that some of the others would 
come and beg him off, with <' please sir, 
may he sit down now ;^' and when asked die 
reason why they have wished to have the 
Uttle delinquaDLt forgiven, they have an- 
swered, ^^ may be, sir, he will be a g(K>d 
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boyi'^ Wdly their request has been com- 
|died withj and the eidprit forgiren; and 
what ha?6 1 aeai {bllow r why, that which 
hm taught me many an important lesson, 
aed has eonrinced me, that children can 
opefite on eadk other's mind, and be the 
means of prodimng, Yevy often, better efiects 
tbun adult persons can. I have seen them 
eksfip thechild round the neck, take him by 
the taniy lead him about the play-ground, 
comfort him in evary poa^ble way, wipe his 
eyes with thdr pinafore ; ask him if he was 
not tonry for what he had done ; the answer 
has beai, " Yes ;^ and they have flew to me 
•^'^ Mastar, he says, he is sorry for it» and 
that he will not st^ again/^ In short they 
have done that which I could not do, and put 
me in possession of facts which, otherwise, I 
could never have known ; and so won the 
child over by kindness, that it has caused the 
child not only to be fond of them, but equally 
as fond of his mastar and the school. To 
these things I attribute the reclaiming the 
children I have mentioned ; and so far from 
it being productive of the " worst effects,'^ I 
have found it productive of the best.* 

* The Master of the BrUtol Infant Free School, in 
bis address to the inhabitants of Bristol, tltonght pro- 
per to find fault with the mode of punish menl adopts 
m ihe Spitalfields infant School; but lehould have 
thonght that it would have been more prudent in him 
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The ill effects of expelling children as 
incorrigible, may be seen in the case of 
Hartley, who was lately executed, for he 
confessed before his execution that he had 
been concerned in several murders, and up- 
wards of two hundred burglaries. We learn 
by the following account, that he was d»- 
missed from school at nine years of age, and 
finding himself at full liberty, and there 
being no school-master who would be trou- 
bled with him, he immediately commenced 
robber. " Hartley's father formerly kept an 
inn (Sir John Falstaff,) at Hull, in Yorkshire. 
He was put to school in that neighbourhood, 
but his conduct at school was so marked with 
depravity, and so continually did he play the 
truant, that he was dismissed as unmanage- 
able. He then, although only nine years of 
age, began with pilfering and robbing gar- 
dens and orchards, till at length his fnends 
were obliged to send him to sea. He soon 
contrived to run away from the vessel in 
which he had been placed, and having r^ 
gained the land, pursued his old habits, and 
got connected with many of the principal 
thieves in London, with whom he commenced 



to liave confined his observations to his own school, 
inasmuch as, very probably, his own mode of punisli- 
ment would, upon examination, prove more objection- 
able. 
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business regularly as a housebreaker, which 
was almost always his line of robbery/' 

Should not every means have been resorted 
to, with this child, before proceeding to the 
dangerous mode of expulsion ? for it is not 
the whole that needs a physician, but those 
that are sick ; and I strongly suspect, that if 
punishment in the way of ridicule had been 
resorted to, it would have had the desired 
effect. I can only say, that there never has 
been a child expelled from tne Spitalfields 
Infant School, as incorrigible, nor do I 
think that there ever will. In conclusion, I 
have to observe, that the green baize and the 
broom punishment, is only for extraordinary 
occasions, and I think I am justified in hav- 
ing recourse to any means that are cdbsist- 
ent with duty and humanity, rather than 
tura a child out into the wide world : but I 
will declare, that 1 will never have recourse 
to any means, for the punishment of a refrac- 
tory child, that I would dislike to be used 
with one of my own, under similar circum- 
stances. 



On Cleanliness. 

AS cleanliness is of considerable importance, 
not only to the children, but to those around 
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them, it may not be amiss to take up a Ik& 
of the reader's time upon this subject, awi 
to state the diffietrent plam that have been 
devised, in order to make the chiMrea as 
clean as possible. For this end, Mr, Wijpm 
caused a trough to be erected, and a fife (o 
convey the water into it, in order th^ ths 
children might be kept clean ; but hef^^ it 
had been up one UKHitb, it was asoerti^n^i, 
that instead of anawering the end intenddlf 
it had quite a contrary effect, for the cbiidMH 
would dabble in the trough, and actuidlj 
make themselves ten times worse than jth^ 
were, by wetting tbcsnselves from head to 
foot, which woukl frequently cause the ebS* 
drai to take cpld, of which the papenfe 
would ccHnplain. Some would take their 
children away, and take no notice about 
it ; others would come and give the masfcar, 
what they called, a ** food s^ danm^*' wd 
take their children away beside. It was, 
therefore, thought necessary to forbid ^ 
children washing themselves, and it was 
determinied to wash all the children that<)aOM 
dirty. But it was soon found, that the dirty 
children increased so fast, that it requirol 
one person's time to attend to them ; besides, 
it had another bad effect, as it encouraged 
Uie parents in laziness, and they would tdl 
me, if I comi^ained of their sending the 
children to school dirty, ^^ That, indeed, 
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^y h^d no time to wash their children, 
ikfire was a trough in the school for that 
purpose, and tla^ pierBons who had charge of 
the school, were paid for it, and had a right 
to. dp U/^ In consequence of this, the 
trough was taken away, and it wa^ represents 
ed to the par^its, that it was their duty to 
ke^: tjbi^ir children clean, and that unless 
they did so, they would be sei^t home to be 
wadi^ed ; and that if they pereosted in send- 
ing their children without being washed, 
iiksm would be no alternative kft, but to 
dwiiass the child from the sch/ool altogether. 
Tib^ offended some, of the high-minded 
ppii^eato, and they tooJkf t]MeHf childire^ out of 
the school, but who,afteilwa]rds,^ petitioneq to 
ham tbem re^mitted. I nuentton this, 
merely to prevent others, who may be cosb- 
cemed in the establi^ment of an Iniimt 
S(^oc^ from incurring an unnecessary ex- 
pense, sofed to show that the parents wiU vsJue 
the school, equally as well if you make them 
wash their ehildren, as if you did it for than. 
The plan tiiat we have acted upon, to enforce 
cleanliness, is as fellows:-— as soon as the 
children are assembled in the school, tbe 
monitors cause them to hold out their hands, 
with their heads up ; they then in^iect tJbeir 
hands audi their faceav and all those who are 
dirty are desired to stand o«it, to be inspected 
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by the master, who will easily perceive 
whether they have been washed that moin-* 
iiig ; if not, they are sent home to be washed, 
and if the mother has any decent pride in 
her, she will take care that it shall not often 
occur. But it may be found, that some have 
been washed, and have been playing with 
the dirt, when coming to school, which some 
children are very apt to do ; in this case they 
have a pat on the hand, which generally 
cures them ; but if this will not do, we put a 
littl^ on the child^s face, and make him walk 
round the school, the children all crying out 
Sweep, Sweep, Sweep, Chimney Sweep; I 
have never knovm this to fail. There is 
much trouble, at first, to keep the chiMrai 
quite clean ; some of their parents are natur- 
ally dirty, and in such case the children will 
partake of the same quality ; these children 
will require more trouble than others, but 
they will soon acquire cleanly habits, and, 
with proper management, will become as 
cleanly as any of the other children. M 
soon as a child is taken into the school, the 
monitor shows him a certain place, and ex- 
plains to him, that when he wants to go into 
the yard, he is to ask him, and he will, ac- 
company him there. Of course there are 
separate accommodations for each sex, and 
such prudential arrangements made, as the 
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c^ase requires, and which it is unnecessar} 
further to particularize. 



Dimensions of a School-room capable of con- 
iaining 300 Infant Children. 

THE first thing which appears necessary to 
mention, is a plot of ground , and I should 
imagine that less than fifty feet wide, and 
one hundred feet deep, would not do ; this 
will allow exactly fifty feet for a play-ground, 
deducting room for a building fifty feet 
square, and fourteen feet high, which ought 
to be the size of the school-room ; but I am 
of opinion, that if the ground was one hun- 
dred and fift}% or two hundred feet deep, it 
would be much better, as this would allow 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty feet 
for a play-ground ; which is of such im- 
portance, that I consider the system would 
he very defective without it ; for it is there 
that the children manifest their true tempers 
and dispositions. There should likewise be 
a room, about fifteen feet square, to teach the 
children in classes, which may be formed at 
one end of the large room ; and indeed this 
is absolutely necessary. The master and 
mistress should live on the premises : a small 
house, containing three or four rooms, would 
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be quite sufficient for them* The reason for 
their living on the premises, is, because the 
children should be allowed to bring their 
dinners with them, as this will keep them 
out of the streets ; besides, many of the chil- 
dren who go home to dinner will return in a 
very short time, and if there are no persons 
on the premises to take care of them, they 
will be lost ; and not (Ndly so, but strange 
boys will come in from the streets, and do a 
great deal of mischief, if no one is there to 
prevent th^n. 

The portion of sitting room that I have 
allowed for each child is twelve inches. The 
scholars should sit all round the sdiooUroom 
with their backs against the wall. A school- 
room of fifty feet square, deducting for the 
class-room and fire place, would hold one 
hundred and seventy children romMl the 
sides ; to make room for the other one hun- 
dred and thirty, it would be necessary to 
have four forms to cress the sehoel-room^ 
two of them to hold thirty--two children each, 
and the other two^ thirty-three eacb; but 
these forms should be put out of the way 
when the children go> to play, otherwise 
they would &U over them ami do themselves 
an injury. I would recommend that pulleys 
^ouid be fixed to the roof, which would be 
very little expense, and cords passed through 
them; at the end of eaeh fon& there might 
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heSsied a staple, dud at ^e aid of each rope 
ajiook, tbe hooks might then be put into 
Ihe staples, and the forms drawn up, out of 
Ae way, by the master, in a minute or two ; 
mi when Wanted, be let down in the same 
iray \ ^s would leave the whole space in the 
Untte of the room vacant, a thing very de- 
ilNible when the children are at play.# 

The master^s de^ should be placed at the 
smI of the school, where the class room is, 
yy this means he will be able to see the faces 
^ all the children, and they see him, which 
B extremely necessary, as they may tiien be 
^vemed by a motion of his hand. 



On the ill consequences of frightening 

Children. 

T is common for many persons to threaten 
) put children into the black hole, or to call 
le sweep to take them away in his bag, 
^hen they do not behave as they ought ; but 
le ill effects of this mode of proceeding may 

* This has been objected to^ it being thought dan- 
srons to have forms suspended over the children's 
e^s. If the forms are put out of the way^ I care not 
f what method it is done; but 1 am convinced that 
ith strong tackle they might be suspended as safe as 
le roof itself. 
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be perceived, by the following fact. TTiere 
is a child in the school, who has been to one 
of those initiatory schools, where the children 
of mechanics are usually sent, called Dames' 
Schools, which was kept by an elderly wo- 
man, whOy it seems, had put this child into 
the coal-hole, and told him, that unless he 
was a good boy, the black man would come 
and take him away ; this so frightened the 
child, that he fell into a violent fit, and never 
afterwards could bear the sight of this wo- 
man.- On the mother getting the child 
admitted into our school, she desired me to 
be very gentle with him, relating to me all 
the above story, except, that the child had 
been in a fit. About a fortnight after the 
child had been admitted, he came runniDg 
one day into the school, exclaiming, " PU 
be a good boy ! master ! master ! I'll be a 
good boy." As soon as he caught sight of 
me, he clung round, and grasped me with 
such violence, that I really thought the child 
was mad ; in a few minutes after this, he went 
off into strong convulsions, and looked such 
a dreadful spectacle, that I thought nothing 
less, than that the child would die in my 
arms. In this state he remained for about 
twenty minutes, and I expected that the 
child would be carried out of the school a 
corpse. 1 sent for the mother, and on her 
arrival, I perceived that she was less alarmed 
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than myself y for ^he immediately said, that 
the child was in a fit, and that I had fright- 
ened him into it. I could only reply, by 
telling her, that she was mistaken, as the 
child had only just entered the school, and 
I was ignorant of the cause of his fright ; 
but several of my little scholars soon set the 
matter at rest, by stating the particulars of 
the fright, as they saw it, when coming to 
school. It seems that there was a man 
passing along the street, who sweeps chim- 
neys with a machine, and just as the little 
fellow passed him, he called out sweep ; this 
so alarmed the child, that he thought the 
man was going to take him, and thus caused 
him to act as I have stated. The child, 
however, getting better, and the mother 
hearing what the children said, begged my 
pardon, for having accused me wrongfully, 
and then told me the whole particulars of his 
first fright with the woman, and the coal- 
hole. I have the greatest difficulty imagin- 
able, to persuade him, that a sweep is a 
human being, and that he loves little children 
as much as other persons. I believe that the 
child is not quite so terrified at the sight of 
a sweep, as he was, but he still talks some- 
thing about old " Boge, ^^ and seems almost 
afraid to stir without company :* this shows 

* This child is now in the School, and has had but 
one fit since. 
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how improper it is to confine children by 
themselves, or to threaten that they shall be 
taken away in a bag. Many persons con- 
tinue nervous all their lives, ttirough such 
treatment, and are so materially injured, tkit 
they are actually frightened at their 6wn 
shadow. 

It is also productive of much mischief, 1o 
talk of mysteries, ghosts, and hobgoblm, 
before children, which many persons are toe 
apt to do. Some deal so much in the mar- 
vellous, that 1 really believe they fiigtitai 
many children out of their senses. I can 
recollect, that when I was a youth, being 
frequently in the habit of hearing soch sto- 
ries, I have actually been afraid to kxii^ 
behind me. How many persons are fiight- 
ened at such a little creature as a moose, 
because the nature of that little creature hsB 
not been explained to them in their inibmey. 
Indeed children should have all things 
shown them, if possible, that ihey are likd^ 
to meet with ; and above all, it should fcb 
impressed upon their minds, that if Ihey meet 
with no injury from the living, it is most 
certain, the dead will never hurt them, and 
that he, who fears God, need have no other 
fear. 
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On the Diseases of Children. 

T may, probably, be considered presump- 
on in me, to treat on the diseases of children, 
\ this more properly belongs to the faculty ; 
lit let it be observed, that my object is not 
► pretend to cure the diseases that children 
De subject to, but only to prevent those which 
•e infectious from spreading. I have found 
lat children between the ages of two and seven 
ars,^ are subject to the measles, hooping- 
)iigh, fever, ophthalmia, and the small-pox ; 
lis last is very rare, owing to the great encou- 
igement given to vaccination, and were it 
Dt for the obstinacy of many of the poor, I 
dieve this disease would be totally extir- 
ited. Since the opening of this school, I 
ive only heard of three children dying of it, 
d those had never been vaccinated. I al- 
ays make a point erf inquiring, on the ad- 
ission of a child, whether this operation 
js been performed, and if not, I strongly 
commend that it should. If the parents 
eak the truth, I have but few children in 
e school who have not been vaccinated: 
is accounts, therefore, for having lost but 
ree children through that disease. 
The measles, however, 1 consider as a 
ry dangerous disorder, and we have lost a 
eat many children by this disease, besides 

H 
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two of my own. The symptoms I have 
generally K)mid are as fpUow ; it is preceded 
with a violent cough, and the child's eyes 
will appear watery ; the child will also be 
sick. As soon as we perceive these symptoms, 
we immediately send the child home, aad 
desire the parents to keep him at home for a 
few days, in order to ascertain if the child 
has the nieasles, and if so, the child must be 
prohibited from coming to school until well. 
This caution is absolutely necessary, as some 
parents are so careless, that they will eexid 
their children when the measles are thick 
out upon them. 

The same may be said with respect to 
other diseases, for unless the persons who have 
charge of the school attend to these things, the 
parents will be glad to get their children out 
of the way, and will send them with various 
diseases upon them, without considering (lie 
ill effects that may be produced in the 6(£ool 
Whether such conduct in the parents pro- 
ceeds from ignorance or not, I am not able 
to say, but this I know, that I have had 
many parents offer children, for admission, 
with all the diseases I have mentioned, and 
who manifested no disposition whatever to 
inform me of it. The number of children 
who may be sick, from time to time, niay be 
averaged at from twenty to thirty-five. Out 
of two hundr^ and twenty, we have nevar 
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had less than twenty absent on account of 
illness, and once or twice, we had as many 
as fifty. 

Soon after we first took charge of the 
school, we found that there were five or six 
childr^ in the school who had the measles ; 
the consequence was, that it contaminated 
the whole school, and about eight children 
died, one of my own being of that number. 
This induced me to be very cautious in fu- 
ture, and I make a point of walking round 
the school twice every day, in order to in- 
spect the children ; and since the adoption 
of this plan, we have not had the measles in 
the school. 

The hooping-cough is known, of course, 
by the child hooping ; but I consider it the 
safest plan to send all children home that 
have any kind of cough ; this will cause the 
mother to come and inquire the reason why 
the child is sent home ; I then can ascertain 
from her whether the child has had the 
hooping-cough or not. 

With respect to fever, I generally find the 
child appear chilly and cold, and who not 
unfirequently vomits. I do not, however, 
feel myself competent to describe the early 
symptoms of this disorder, but the best way 
to prevent its gaining ground in the school 
is to send all the children home who appear 
the least indisposed, and this will be the 
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most likely way to prevent a fever from 
getting into the school. As to the ophthal* 
mia, 1 can describe the symptoms of that 
disease, having had it myself, together with 
the whole of my family. It generally comes 
in the left eye first, and causes a sensation as 
if something was in the eye, which pricks 
and shoots, and causes great pain : the white 
of the eye will appear I'ed, which is usually 
called bloodshot ; this, if not speedily attend- 
ed to, will cause blindness ; I have had 
several children that have been blind with it 
for several days. In the morning the pa- 
tients are unable to unclose their eyes, for 
they will be gummed up, and it will be 
some time after they are awake before they 
will be able to disengage the eye-lids. As 
soon as I observe these appearances, I imme- 
diately send the child home, for I have ascer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the disease is 
contagious, and if a child is suffered to re- 
main with it in the school, the infection will 
speedily be spread among all the children. 

As children are frequently apt to bum or 
scald themselves, I will here insert a method 
for the cure of both ; it is very simple, and 
yet infallible ; at least, I have never known 
it to fail. It is no other than common writ- 
ing ink ; one of my own children burnt its 
hand dreadfully, and .it was cured by wash- 
ing it all over with ink immediately. Several 
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children have burnt iheir hands against the 

pipe, that is connected with the stove in the 

school-room, and have all been cured by the 

same means. One boy, in particular, laid 

hold of a hot cinder that fell from the fire, 

and it quite singed his hand ; I applied ink 

to it< and it was cured in a very short time. 

Let any one, therefore, who may happen to 

receive a burn, apply ink to it immediately, 

and he will soon witness the good effects of 

the application. This is mentioned with no 

other end than to do good ; the author has 

found it cure himself and numbers around 

him, and therefore is desirous that it should 

be generally known. 



Plan to prevent Accidents at School. 

AS children are very apt to get into danger, 
even when at school, it becomes expedient to 
exercise the utmost vigilance, in order to 
prevent the possibility of an accident; for 
where two hundred children are assembled 
together, and all at play, the eldest not ex* 
ceeding seven years of age, it is most certain, 
that if there be any danger, some will get 
into it. 

All the doors on the premises should be 
so secured, that the children caimot swing 
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them backwards and forwards, for if tiiey 
are not, some of the children will get Aeir 
fingers pinched. The forms also, should be 
so placed, that the childrenmay not be likdy 
to fall over them. Every dung should be 
put out of the way, that will be likely to 
occasioti any danger to thoughtless chil<h^. 



On the dangers Children are exposed to 
between the ages of two and seven year^. 

I SHALL b^n this section by noticing 
some of the most prominent dangers to 
which the children of the poor are liable, 
and hope to be able to convince the unpreju- 
diced mind, that it would be a charity to 
take charge of the infant poor, and thus pre- 
serve them from falling into danger; even 
leaving the idea of their leamii^ any thing 
good at school entirely out of the questi<m. 
There are some persons who seem to have a 
very great aversion to the poor being in^ 
structed at all ; and I confess that I have 
been in company, wh«:'e I have been more 
surprized than edified at the converss^on <m 
this head; some contending that since the 
establishment of so many schools in the coun- 
try, they could not keep a servant, and that ma- 
ny servantis idled away their time, in reading 
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novels, instead of attending to their business, 
and that uponthe whole it has made their ser- 
vants so high-minded, that they can scarcely 
be spoken to, and in consequence they have 
conaemned the system of educating the lower 
orders, on this very account. But it appears 
to me that a man might just as well condemn 
eating and drinking, because there are per- 
sons to be found who abuse the former by 
making gluttons of themselves, and the 
latter by getting intoxicated. Besides the 
principle in itself is such a selfish one, Ihat it 
surprizes me how any person should encou- 
rage it for a moment : that because a person 
is poor, he should be deprived of all the 
means of obtaining knowledge. If, indeed, 
talent were confined to those in a high 
^here of life, there might be some reason for 
advocating the cause of ignorance : but it 
must be admitted, that many persons of the 
meanest extraction, and in different countries, 
have become men of considerable eminence, 
by having an opportunity given them, for the 
development of their talents and abilities, 
which otherwise would have been lost to 
themselves and their country, many of whom 
have left names behind them that will never 
be forgotten. But it still remains to bie 
proved that ignorant servants are the best, 
and until that is done, I trust there will 
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always be found persons, who will adv< 
the cause of the uneducated poor. 

1 am not without hopes, that even 1 
pei^soas, who disapprove of educating 
poor at all, will see the propriety of kee] 
if possible, the children of tlie poor oi 
danger, and thus contribute to save the 
of many little ones, who would otherwi 
lost to their country, by the many accic 
that are likely to occur. 

I have mentioned before, that the poo 
unable to take tliat care of their chil 
which their tender age requires, on ace 
of their occupations, and have shown tl 
is almost certain, that the children of 
persons will learn every species of vice, 
there are other kind of dangers which i 
immediately affect the body, and are 
cause of more accidents than people in ger 
are aware of. 

It is well known that poor people are 
quently obliged to live in garrets, thrc 
four stories high, with a family of si] 
seven children ; and it frequently hap 
that when the children are left by themse 
two or three of them will come tumb 
down stairs, some break their backs, ot 
their legs or arms ; and to this cause al 
perhaps, may be ti-aced a vast numbe 
cripples that daily appear ifi our str< 
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'^en the poor parents return from their 
^aiJy labour, they sometimes have the morti- 
fication of finding that one, or probably two, 
of their children, are gone to an hospital ; 
this of course makes them unhappy, and un- 
fits them to go through their daily labour. 
This dead weight, which is continually on the 
minds of the parents, is frequently the cause 
of their being unable to please their employ- 
ers, and in consequence they are frequently 
thrown out of work altogether ; whereas if 
the parents were certain that their children 
were taken care of, it is most likely that 
they would proceed to their daily labour 
cheerfully, and be enabled to give more satis- 
faction to their employers than they other- 
wise could do. 

It is much to be regretted that those persons 
svho most need employ, should be the last to 
procure it, for there are so many obstacles 
thrown in the way of married persons, and 
especially those with a family, that many are 
tempted to deny that they have any children 
For fear they should lose their situation. 

Indeed it appears to me that it is an addi- 
tional stimulus to a servant to behave orderly, 
when he knows that he has a femily to look 
to him for support ; and it is a proverb, often 
[juoted by the poor, *' That God never seiids 
children without the means of supporting 
Ihem^'* and I verily believe this to be the 
[act. 

H 2 
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I prefer the more noble m^od that has 
been taken by that eminent philanthropist, 
iVIr. Owen, who, instead of throwing obstsacles 
in the way of his pboplb, does all he can to 
make them happy ; he not only fimls w^ 
ployment for the parents, but actually finds 
pei^ns to take care of their children, fw 
which purpose suitable buildings ha?e beeo 
erected, and all other conyeniences supplied 
for educating, and thus training th^n to 
become useful members of society. 

He has erected a building capable of con- 
taining the children of the whole of hUpeepk^ 
and of course suitable persona to take charge 
of them. And, as far as I know, Mr. Owen 
is the first person with whom originated the 
idea of educating infant children, upon an 
extensive scale.* 1 am not aware, however, 

* It appears from an extract of Mr. Broogham's 
speech in the Hoose of Commonsj that the first lufuit 
School established in England, was by himself and 
j^iends at Brewer's Green, Westminster, but since that 
period the plan has been considerably improved. 

** Mr. Broogham was of opinion the house shoold be 
cautious of sanctioning the plan submitted to them, as 
it might end in disappointment, and indispose the peo- 
ple to such as were really practicable. For himisel^ he 
thought the opinions of Mr. Owen unfounded, and 
differed from oaany of them altogether. In the details 
of the plan howerer there was mucb deserving of notice, 
particularly what related to the training of children. 
He thought a Committee ought to be appointed to 
inquire into that most important branch oi mewoXt^nofk- 
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that Mr. Owen published any separate sys- 
tem on the management of infant children, 
for what he said on the subject is so inter- 
woven with the other part of his plan, that it 
would not be very easy for any one to select 
a number of rules, so as to be able to form a 
system capable of being generally adopted 
lor children in any othei* part of the world. 

It must also be recollected that as all the 
pec^k at New Lanark are employed by Mr. 
Owen, the parents, as a matter of course, 
would prefer sending their children to his 
establishment for various reasons ; and there- 
fore whatever plans this gentleman may 
propose, he can adopt them, without in the 
least endangering the stability of his school ; 
because his school is not so liable to fluctuate 

The ckiMraii were only taken from their parents in Ihe 
day time^ who by that means were enabled to work for 
their maintenajice, and the good habits aequired by 
the children^ had a good effect on the morals of their pa- 
rents. An experiment on thait tfnbject^ in which several 
benerolent inctiyiduals had concnrred with himself, was 
tb«n trying not hr from that place. Mr. Owen was a 
most candid and liberal projector ;, and on the occasion 
to which he had allnded had given one of his own 
snperintendairts. The school to which he had before 
adverted, was on Srcwer's Green, Westminster, which 
was open at all times to those who wished to inquire 
into the nature of the plan that he and his friends had 
adopted. He should vote for a Committe to inquire 
into what parts of the plan might appear to be practica- 
ble, and to separate those from the rest.''— F»|cfe StpteS" 
man, Dec. 17, 1819. 
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as others, and the parents being in some de- 
gree of order themselves, will be more likely 
to accede to juiy thing which he may have to 
propose. But it is not so in London, for 
there it is quite tlie revei'se ; the parents are 
employed by diflerent persons, in different 
places, and in consequence assume an air of 
independence ; therefore, unless the mode of 
teaching meets .their approbation, they will 
not send their children at all to school ; and 
I think 1 may venture to say, that there is 
not one tenth part of the difficulties to con- 
tend with at Lanark, that we have to encoun- 
ter in London, nor are the children exposed 
to so many dangers. I do not mean to 
insinuate that the people at New Lanark are 
not independent, as far as persons in their 
sphere can be, but what I mean to say is, 
that the local advantages and circumstances 
are so very different, that what might answer 
very well at Lanark, would require some 
alteration to be adapted for London, and to 
be accomodated to the inhabitants therein. 

I have known parents who, being obliged 
to go out, have locked their children in a 
room to prevent them from getting into the 
street, or falling down stairs, and who have 
taken, as they imagined, every precaution 
to protect their children ; but the little 
creatures, perhaps, after fretting and crying 
for hours at being thus confined, have ven- 
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tured to get up to the window, in order to 
see what was passing in the streets and to 
gratify their little minds, when one, over- 
reaching itself, has fallen into the street and 
been killed on the spot. There ai'e cases 
enough of this kind daily to be met with in 
the public papers, and hundreds of accidents 
have occured, that are not noticed in the 
papers at all. 

I have mentioned in a former part of this 
work, that many children are burnt to death, 
or run over for want of proper care. It is 
likewise astonishing, what numbers are lost 
by strolling into the fields, and falling into 
some pond, are drowned. In short, they are 
surrounded by so many dangers, that it be- 
comes a public conceni, and speaks to the 
hearts of all the pious and humane, and calls 
loudly upon them to unite their efforts to 
rescue this hitherto neglected part of the 
rising generation from the imminent dangers 
to which they are exposed. 

Having taken the liberty of mentioning the 
name of Mr. Owen, 1 take this opportunity 
of returning my sincere thanks to that gentle- 
man, for having visited the Spitalfields Infant 
School three or four times. He has been 
pleased to express his approbation of the 
system there pursued, and during these visits 
has dropped many useful hints, for which I 
beg most humbly to thank him ; and here I 
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may obBerve, that I could not baye broi 
the school to its present state, had I no* 
ceived some assistance. Mr. Wilson 
likewise rendered that assistance wfaicft 
saw necessary, and which has been produ< 
of much good. He also pays me my sal 
and all other incidental expenses that ma 
any way be thought necessary in furdim 
of his benevolent design ; he likewise % 
the school frequ^itly, though witii mucl 
convenience to himself, to inspect the sd 
and give me advice. Suffice it to say, 
by the exertions of this gentleman, the ne 
bourhood has been very much impro 
and the school so much respected among 
poor, that we have at this time no less i 
2S3 childr^i, the whole of whom have c 
unsolicited on our part, the parents appl; 
of their own free will to have their dull 
admitted. Were the premises sufficie 
capacious for containing 300 children, 1 1 
not the least doubt but we should soon ] 
that number ; and what is more, the gen 
appearance of the liftle ones is so much 
proved, that there is no comparison tc 
made between them now, and what 
were, when the school first opened. 

Let any one picture to himself what w< 
be the state o( the ini&ntpoor if there i 
one or two such schools in every parish- 
parents would be inade perrcctly ha] 
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knowing that their children were secure from 
all harm, and the childra:) themselves would 
be happy in being associated with children 
of tlie same age, exchanging ideas with each 
other to llie mutual advantage of (fae whole ; 
....evil of every description banished fiK>m 
their view*-*their time pas^ng away in inno- 
cent and useful recreation, and every opportu- 
nity taken for instilling into their infant minds 
die principles of truth, piety, and virtue, and 
all that can form the Christian ; at an age 
too when, like thirsty ground, evar ready to 
imbibe the dew and rain, they are so anxious 
for information, and ready to receive all you 
have to offer for their acceptance. 

Had such then been generally the case, how 
many would have become useful servants 
of the common-weath who, through being 
neglected in their infancy, have spent 
half their time in prison, and have caused a 
^reat expense at last to send them out of the 
country. My pen would fail, were I to at- 
tempt describing the hundredth part of tlie 
^od that might be done, were such schools 
to become general : by this means, evil would 
l>e attacked before it had gained a strong 
[lold, and the number of offenders, instead of 
increasing, it is to be presumed, would ma- 
terially diminish. Besides, the children, by 
l>eing accustomed to order at such an early 
ige, would be far more pliant and easier in^ 
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structed when they were removed to another 
school, and in consequence, half the drudgery 
would be taken off the teacher's hands. 

As I have had much experience from being 
brought up in London, I am perfectly aware 
of the snares and dangers that the children of 
the poor are liable to fall into ; and therefore 
most solemnly affirm, that nothing, in my 
view would do so much good to the com- 
munity at lai^e, as the taking care of the 
infant children of the poor. 

With regard to the expense, I have ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, that according to the 
plan adopted in Mr. >\ilson^s school, 300 
children may be taken care of, from the age 
of eighteen months to seven years, and in- 
structed in every thing that such children 
are capable of learning, for <£150. per an- 
num,* which is ten shillings a year for each 



* It is to be observed, that I am speaking of a free- 
school. In Mr. Wilson's school the children pay 
nothing ; but some persons have wished that the chil- 
dren should pay a penny or two-pence per week ; this of 
course would considerably diminish the expenditure^ and , 
I have no doubt that in country villages, and in decent 
neighbourhoods, it might be obtained. But in such 
neighbourhoods as Spital fields, St. Catherines, some 
parts of St. Giles's, Wapping, &c. &c., many of the 
parents are not able to pay, and many that are, would 
sooner let their children run the streets than pay a 
penny : yet the children of the latter persons are the 
greatest objects of charity. 
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child. I'his includes the salary for the mas- 
ter and mistress ; the salary for a third person 
to do the drudgery ; coals, slates, cards, and 
every other thing requisite for the school, 
except the rent of the premises ; I question 
whether it does not cost the country as much 
for every two individuals that are transported 
out of it. I am informed, that in some of 
the States of America, there is a law to com- 
pel parents to send their children to school, 
and that schools are accordingly provided by 
the government, and that this is considered 
^ no hardship by the inhabitants, but rather 
^ a blessing.* This law, however, does not 
^ake effect until the children are eight years 
of age ; how far such a law would be ad- 
visable in this country, I vHill not pretend to 
^y; but if crimes in the two countries be 
Compared together, it will be found that it is 
five to one against us. Two were cast for 
death, the last sessions under twelve years of 
age ; and Miles, who was executed, was very 



* I was informed by the same gentleman, who is an 
inhabitant of one of the States, that this plan answers 
so well, and the people so generally approve of it, that 
the schools have become very rich, by persons leaving 
them property, and that they had more money than 
they knew what to do with in that channel ; it is to be 
hoped that when our Trans-Atlantic friends hear of 
infant schools being approved of in this country, they 
will soon find another channel for the overplus money. 
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young : but if all were to be executed Yfbo 
had sentence of death passed upon them? 
there would be from fifteen to thirty executed 
every sessions in London, Middlesex, and 
Surrey. This, I think, would be more than 
are executed in Scotland and America put 
together ; and what is most remarkable, in 
Scotland and America, education is more 
universally diffiised aiid encouraged than in 
any other place on earth. I have thought 
that it might be practicable to establish one 
or two inlluit schools in every parish in 
England, by imposing a tax of one shilling a 
year upcm every family, and every servant in 
place, (both male and female,) the family, 1 
should think would have no objecticm to pay 
such a trifling sum, if they had the privily 
of sending their children to school for it ; and 
the latter I should conceive would pay it 
cheerfully, knowing that they themselves had 
derived many advantages from similar insti- 
tutions ; the rich would not have any objec- 
tion surely to pay so trifling a sum, sdthough 
they would receive no immediate ben^t 
from the plan, otherwise than perhaps being 
saved the expense of prosecuting certain 
individuals who, probably, had it not been 
for the good impressions that had been made 
upon them in an infant school, and fiirther 
matured in a National, British, or a Sunday 
school, might have committed some crime, 
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SO as to have rendered the former proceeding 
p^ooBsary ; and I shcmld imagine, that there 
^ not a person, possessing the least spark of 
iiuiQanity, who would not rather pay a tax 
that would tend to prevent a child from fall- 
ing into danger, than to be compelled to pay 
a tax fix* the express purpose of punishing 
bim ofiter he had fell into it. Perhs^ no tax 
could be imposed but what would be consi- 
dered unjust by some persons, and yet they 
would have no objection to reap the benefit 
arising from it. The only objection I could 
flee to such a plan, would be on the score of 
ndigious opinions, for if any attempt wag to 
be made to insist upon the childnen being 
taught any particular religious sentiments, 
(Mr uiat the schools should be under the super- 
iotendence of any individuals of particular 
i«ligiou8 sentimeik to the exclusi^ of aU 
others, such aa attempt no doubt would be 
extremely unpopular, and I for one should 
object to the plan ; but if these things were 
to be done upon truly liberal principles, and 
an opportunity given to both Churchmen and 
0issenters to have schools, and school- 
masters, according to their own choice, with- 
out any interference on the part of the legisla- 
ture, as to these particulars ; I do think that 
such a tax, with tibe generality of well-disposed 
persons, would be far from being objectionable. 
With respect to the collection of this tax, that 
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would be an after consideration; but no 
doubt care would be taken to have no useles 
drones in the concern ; and further, that in 
its collection, the public should be put to the 
least expense possible. If the poor, gene- 
rally spanking, could see the propriety, as 
well as the necessity of keeping their children 
out of the streets, where there is nothing but 
bad example before their eyes, and of send- 
ing them to school at the earliest age, there 
would be no necessity for a tax, for they 
would cheerfully come forward and volun- 
tarily throw in their mite ; but this is not the 
case, many of them do not see the danger, 
until it comes upon them, therefor eit behova 
those who are the guardians of us all, and 
who are gifted with much clearer perceptions, 
to endeavour to avert the danger ; and where 
the poor will not do that which would evi- 
dently be for their own good, as well as that 
of their children, 1 can see no impropriety in 
compelling them to do it, providing the reli- 
gious scruples of many, before mentioned, 
are not lost sight of ; for we have certainly 
no right to compel a man to have his child 
taught that which he deems to be error. 
No doubt there are many leading truths 
which might be taught children, that few 
persons would object to, and these might be 
taught generally ; but where certain points 
have been subject to controversy, without 
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coming td any final decision, such points 
might be avoided as a law of compulsion, 
aqd left to the majority of those to decide, 
who are most interested therein. 1 have 
merely thrown out these thoughts, without 
wiping them to be acted upon, unless they 
appear reasonable and proper. I merely 
give my opinion, the value of which must be 
estimated by my readers ; I can only say, that I 
would most willingly pay my share of the tax, 
come when it would ; but if never adopted, 
I shall not feel grieved, so long as the public 
could see the necessity of taking care of chil- 
dren, and forming schools or asylums for 
their protection. The means by which such 
a desirable object could be accomplished, 
would [be of little consideration to me ; but 
I thought if I could give any idea that would 
tend to facilitate it, I was in duty bound so to 
do, 

I will mention a practice that is very pre- 
valent among the poor, and which does more 
mischief than people are generally aware of, 
and that' is, sending their children to the 
pawnbrokers. It is well known that many 
persons send children, scarcely seven years of 
age, to these places, with pledges of various 
sorts, a thing that cannot be too severely con- 
demned. 1 know an instance of a little boy 
finding a shawl in the street, who being in 
the habit of going to the pawnbroker's for his 
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mother, he, instead of taking the shawl home 
to his parents, actually pawned it, and ment 
all the money, which might never have been 
known by his parents, haA not the mother 
fomid the duplicate in his pocket. It is evi- 
dent then, that many parents have no one 
but themselves to blame, for the misconduct 
of their children, for had this child not been 
accustomed to go to such a place for his 
parents, he would never have thought of 
going there for himself ; and the shawl most 
likely would have been carried home to his 
parents, which be ought to have done. In- 
deed there is no knowing, where sudi a sys- 
tem will end, for if children are suffered to go 
to such places, they may in time pledge tbit 
which does not belong to them ; and this is 
such an easy way of turning any article into 
money, that we find most young thieves, of 
both sexes, when apprehended, have a fiew 
duplicates about them. Those persons, there- 
fore, who take pledges of children (contrary 
to the Act of Parliament) whether they know 
it or not, ought to be severely reprimanded ; 
for I am persuaded, that such conduct is pro- 
ductive of very great mischief indeed. 

There is another thing also which is pro- 
ductive of much harUp, and that is, taking chil- 
dren to fairs. The first year our school was 
opened, when there was any fair near Lon- 
don, there used to be seventy or eighty chil- 
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Iren absent; but the parents have been 
Imost cured oi this, for at this present time 
'e have not had above twenty absentees to 
D to a fair, and several of the children have 
dd. me, that their parents wished to take 
lem to the fair, but they requested to be 
mnitted to go to school instead. Indeed 
\e parents, finding that they can enjoy 
temselves better without their children, now 
enerally leave them at school. 
It is a difficult matter to persuade grown 
arsons of the impropriety of attending fairs, 
bo have been accustomed to it when chil- 
ren; but children are easily persuaded 
om it ; for if they are properly entertained 
: school, they will not have the least desire 
> attend fairs. 

I shall conclude this section by relating 
le or two more very bad habits that chil- 
ren are addicted to, which are, perhaps, fit 
ibjectB for the Mendicity Society ; for as it 
the object of that society to clear the (Streets 
■ l>^gaJ^ it would be well if they would 
it a stop to those juvenile b^gare, maiiy 

• whom are children of respectable parents, 
ho assemble together to build what they call 
GROTTO ; and, to the great annoyance of all 
issengers in the streets, by begging for 
oney. However desirous persons may be 

* encouraging ingenuity in children, I think 
i» doing much harm to give them money, 
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in the streets, when they ask for it. Ii 
it appears that some of the children 
learned the art of begging so well, tlia 
are able to vie with the most experi 
b^gars. I have witnessed many ladie 
much annoyed by children getting 1 
them and asking for money, who woul 
take an answer when given them, hw 
their hats up to the ladies' faces, am 
" please ma'am, remember the grotto, 
when they were told by the parties thai 
had no money to give, would still cor 
to follow, and be as importunate as 
common beggar. However innoceni 
trifling this may appear to some, I a 
clined to believe that such practices t€ 
evil, for they teach children to be meac 
may cause some of them to chuse b^ 
rather than work : I think that the bes 
to stop this species of begging, is ne 
give them any thing. I shall relate \ 
which came under my own observation 
proof that the system is productive of 
chief. A foreign gentleman was walki: 
Old-^treet-road, and when he came t 
corner of one of the streets, he was sum 
ed by three or four boys, saying, " P 
sir, remember the grotto." — " Go aw 
will give you none." "Do, pray sir, rei 
ber Uie grotto.'' " No, I tell you I 
give you nothing."—" Do sir, only 
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a-^ear.^' At length; I believe, he put some- 
thing into one of their hats, and thus got rid 
of them, but he had scarcely gone two hun- 
dSned yards, before he came to another gfot- 
to, and out sallied three more boys, with the 
saone importunate reque^ : he replied, '^ I 
win give you nothing ; the devil have you and 
jcmr ^grotto/^ The boys still persevered, 
till the gentlen^an, having lost all patience, 

Sve one of them a gentle tap, to get out of 
5 way, but the boy being on the side of the 
foot path fell into the mud, which had been 
scraped off the road, and in this pickle fol- 
lowed the gendeman, bellowing out, " That 
man knocked me down in the mud, and I 
had done nothing to him.^^ In consequence, 
a number of persons soon collected, who 
insulted the gentleman very much, and he 
would certainly have been roughly handled, 
iiad he not given the boy something as a 
i^ecompence; he increased his enemies, by 
calling all the English a set of beggars, and 
after bestowing various other epithets upon 
Our country^ which I cannot name, called a 
coach, declaring he could not walk the streets 
in safety. 

Those who know what mischief has arisen 
from very trifling causes, will, of course, 
perceive the necessity of checking this grow- 
ing evil ; for this man went away with very un- 
fayourable impressions concerning our coun- 
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try, and would, no donbt, prejudice bis 
countrymen agBinst us, and make them iup- - 
p06e we are worse than we are. Nearl]^ 
allied to this, is " Pray remember poer Guy 
Faux;'^ which not only teaches chilcb«i}^ 
the art of b^ging, but is frequently Ae 
means of their becoming dishonest, for I 
have known children break down f^iees, 
and water-spouts, and, in short, any thing 
that they could lay their hands upon, in order 
to make a bonfire, to the great danger ofthe 
inhabitants near it, without producing one 
good efiect ; yet how easy might this praetice 
be put down. The ill effects of it are so self- 
evident, that there can be no need for en- 
larging upon it. I also disapprove of chil- 
dren going about begging at Christmas, 
which practice is calculated to instil into ^ 
children's minds a principle of meanness not 
becoming the English character, and the 
money they get, seldom or ever does them 
any good . If persons choose to give children- 
any thing at this time of the year, t think 
there can be no solid objection to it, but I 
cannot bear to see children going about to 
ask for money like common beggars ; it can- 
not be proper, and should be generally dis- 
countenanced. These things, with many 
others, may appear trifling, but to me they 
are of some consequence ; for if we mean to 
improve the general character of the labour- 
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Hilation, there is nothing like b^n- 
I time ; and we should then soon get 
those mean, improper, and barbarous 



ifications of a Master and mistress. 

APS no one has felt his own insuffi- 
in any situation, more strongly tf)an 
since i took charge of the Spitalfields 
School, which induces me to make a 
nervations on the qualifications of a 
and mistress. It is* a veiy common 
hat almost any person can educate 
iildren, and that it requires little or no 
\ but it will be found, however, that 
great mistake, for if it be the business 
a person to lay the foundation. of re- 
wa virtue in the infant mind, with 
;race that can adorn the christian cha- 
there must be something more done 
erely saying a few printed lessons by 
1, without knowing whether the chil- 
aJly understand what they say. How 
itly may we find children;, ten or 
years of age, who cannot answer the ' 
tuple question, and who nevertheless 
een to school for years'. Giving the 
a ideas, is a part of education seldom 
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thought of ; but if we really wish to jform 
the character, and improve the conditioQ of 
society generally, there must be scmie atten- 
tion paid to these things ; and I should think 
that little need be said to prove, that feir 
ideas are given in dames' schools. There may 
be a few of these schools, where an exoqy- 
tion mav be made ; but generally speaking, 
where the children of mechanics are osuallv 
sent^ before the age of seven years, no sod 
thing is thought of. The mind of a child is 
compared, by Mr. Lock, to a sheet of blank 
paper^ and if it is the business of a tutor Id 
inscribe lessons on this mind, and to make it 
productive, it vnll inquire much patience, 
gentleness, perseverance, self-possession, ener- 
gy, knowledge of human nature, and above 
all, piety, to accomplish so great a woik. 

Whoever, therefore, is in possession of 
these requisites, may be consiaered as a fit 
and proper person to manage an infiuot 
school, and whoever has charge of such ao 
institution will find plenty of opportunities to 
display each of these qualifications. ItwouM 
be almost useless to attempt to cure the bad 
tempers of children, if the master should 
encourage and manifest such evil tempers in 
his own conduct, for children are not indif- 
ferent to what they see in others, and they 
much sooner copy evil than good examples : 
they certainly take notice of all our move* 
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nentB, and condequently the greatest caution 
I necessary. It would be of little purpose 
tai endeavour to inculcate suitable precepts 
in the minds of the children, unless they 
vrere to see them shine forth in the conduct 
of flie teacher. I shall not easily forget, 
** Ptease^ sir, you stole my whistle !^^ 

How awkward it would sound, if, when 
a tieiacher was explaining to his pupils the 
an of swearing, a child was to say, ^^ Please, 
Sr,. I heard you swear.^* 

Persons who have charge of children can- 
iiot.be too circumspect, and certain it is, 
i&dr character can never be too good, as 
every trifling fault will be magnified bo4h by 
parents and children. Indeed the character 
Of a person who has the charge of children 
is <tf so much importance, that very often the 
designs of benevolent persons are frustrated 
hy appointing improper persons to fill such 
tttaations. Patience is absolutely indispen»- 
aUe, as it will frequently take the master or 
miatress, a whole hour to investigate into a 
subject that may appear of little or nor im- 
portance; such as one child accusing ano^ 
difer of stealing some trifling things as a 
|Ami, a cherry, a button, or some such 
du^. The complainant and defendant will 
€9^pect justice done to them by the master or 
miBtresB, and in order to do this, much time 
and tremble will, in some cases, be necessary 
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Should a hasty conclusion be formed, and 
the accused "be punished for what he has 
not been guiltjr of, in such case' the child 
will be sensible that an injury has been dxm 
to him, and will feel dissatisfied wiAi Bis 
tutors, 'tod consequently will notpa]^ i}iein 
that respect they ought to have ; beaded it 
will frequently be found, on examination, 
that the accuser is really the most in 
fault, and I think T hare convinced inaoj 
diildren that this has been the case, an^^tfigr 
have retired satisfied .with my decision ; (x 
when a child is satisfied that justice wj31 be 
done to him» he will open his case freeKr ffld 

boldly, but if he Has anviaeatnat jmtieevill 
not be done to him, wny then he will ke^ 
one half the facts of the case in h» ona 
mind, and will not care to reveal tfaeoau I 
once formed a hasty conclusion in Ibe one 
of two children, and happened to decide the 
very reverse to what I ought to have dme; 
the consequence was, that the chitdi eQd» 
voured to do that for himself, wtioh be 
fouod I had not done for him, and plflddkd 
his own cause with the opposite party in die 
play-ground ; but finding that he cxHild wt 
prevail on him, and being sensible tbefe be 
had been wronged, he was so amch fcnaA 
diat he brought his father the aevt day^ nA 
we rei-considered the ciumb; wh^n it. W 
found, that the child w«is correct mtA tb«t I 
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had decided wrong. Here I found how 
Becessary it Was to exercise the utmost pa^ 
.tience, in order to enable me to judge right, 
attd to convince my Uttle pupils, that I had 
liie greatest desire to do tibem justice. I com- 
pare an Infant School to a little common- 
werith, or a world in miniature, the head or 
gowrnor of which, in a natural point of 
view, 18 the master. He will have to act thg 
jwt of counsel, judge, and jury, and although 
Ae^ duh]reD cannot find words to plead 
their own cause, yet by their looks and ges- 
taitSy they will convince you that they have 
'wane ildmffij evidence that you have decided 
right; and it appears to me, that the future 
omdoet of the children in the world, will 
depend, in h great measure, upon the correct- 
mm of the mast^^s decision. One would 
8iif>poie) to hear the observations of some 
peraons, that mere automatons would do for 
fUMxxB and mistresses. By such persons 
the system is considered as every thing, 
while Ae persons who are to teach it, have 
been considered as secondary objects ; but 
fl Mikes me, that a system, however perfect 
im itself, will prove nearly abortive, imless it 
m committed to persons possessed of some 
degree of skill. We cannot be too circum- 
fljpeet in the choice of persons nnto whom 
we commit the care and education of the 
rising generation, for there is something so 
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powerful in virtue and oorrectness of deport- 
ment, that even infants respect it ; and this 
will operate more powerfully on their minds, 
than many are aware of, for we camiot hdp 
respecting virtue, wherever we find it ; biit 
vice is detestable at all times. It does not 
appear necessary to me, to keep dhildren at 
such an immense distance from their tuton; 
thev should rather be encouraged to make 
their tutor their confident, for by this meaos 
he will become ac:quainted with many^ tliiiigs 
that will prove both useful to him and them; 
but should the child be kept at so great a 
distance, he will seek some other pfiKOiifl bf 
whom he may open his little mind, and 
should that person be ill disposed, the most 
serious consequences will not unfifeqaenfly 
follow. Let it not be supposed, howevefi 
that I am vain enough to bdieve that I am 
in possession of the qualifications I have 
been recommending, for we must all be pre- 
pared to fall short of what we aim at ; but I 
trust, I know the source from whenoe all 
assistance is derived, and I am taught to 
believe, that such assistance will not be with- 
held from those who diligently seek it. lam 
well aware, that I shall have to render an 
account of my stewardship to the Almighty, 
for every child that may have been phcM 
under my care, and indeed, I fed that it 
requires much assistance firom above— 
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<* To rear the tender thought ; 

To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the nresh instruction o*er the mind ; 
To oreathe th* enlivening spirit ; and to fix 
.The generous purpose in the glowing breast.'' 

Let not those, then, who are sunilarly cir- 
cuin^tanced with myself, think that t address 
them in the spirit of arrogance, with a pre- 
ooix^ved opmion of my own sufficiency. 
[ haoe that all who teadh may be more fit 
Ibr me situation than I am. I know many 
who are an honor to their profisssion, as well 
» the situation they fill, but I am sorry to 
say, diat I think (Ley do not all meet with 
the encouragement they merit. It is not 
adways those who do their duty the best, that 
meet with the most encouragement: but 
there is one thing to be said, if a man's con- 
science does not upbraid him, he need not 
:are what the world thinks of him, for con* 
icience is a fidthful monitor, and will seldom 
leceive us, if we attend to its dictates. 

If abilities be necessary to manage children 
from eight tp fourteen years of age, they are 
^ually so for the management of infants 
frmn eighteen months to seven years, and I 
im incUioed to think, from what I have seen 
md experienced, that the success of an insti- 
tdtjion df this kind, will depend very much 

rihe conduct and ability of those to whom 
is ^trqsted. If any one qualification, 

i2 
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therefore, is more neceaeary than anolii 
those who have charge o{ an infant acbo 
is, as ohsenred in The Teacher's Ma§^ 
" Piety .^•—" Seek first the kifwdam of 
and his righteousness^ and aU these t 
will be added unto you.^^ 



Questions and Answers concerning the 

metrical Figures. 

WE will suppose there is a pastd 
against the wdl, and the ctukh^eii stai 
round it in a semicircle ; the teacher 1 
provided mlh a pointer, (the same 
used for the pictures), he ^11 put tti 
lowing questions, pointing to an equil 
triangle. 

Q. What IB this? 
A. An Equilateral Triangle. 
Q. Why IS it called an Eqiiilatecal 
angle. 
A. Because its sides are all eq^aI. 
Q. How many ddes ha^ it ? 
A. Three sides. 
Q. How many angles has it ? ' 
A. Three angles. 

Q. W^iat do you niean by 1|ie an^te 
it. Tbe comers. 



A. When the three sides are like each 



Isoceks Triangle. 

(h Whatiftdm? 

^. An acute a«g^ Isoeelto Trinagle. 

Q. What does acute mean. 

A. When ^e angtea are sllarp. 

Q. Why is it called anisoceles Triangle ? 

A. BecaMBeenlftw»ofi()iside& are equal. 

Q. Hairmaiiy 8ide»ka»]t? 

J. Thiee^ the stume as the •tfier. 

Q. Are there an}' other kuid of imeeles 
Triangles ? 

A. Yes, there is right angled and obtuse 
angled. 

Here the pointer is to be put to the other 
triangles, and the master mmst explain to^ the 
children the meaning of right ang^ and ob- 
tuse angled. 



Q. Wfeat i^ this ?» 

j4. An acnte wgM Sbatene Tirmngiei 
Q. Wfty iir it cdle^ an acote anglad Sca- 
lene Triangle. 
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A. Because the cornerB are sharp and none 
of its sides are equal. 

Q. Are there any other kind of Scalme 
Triangles ? 

A. Yes, there is a right angled Scalene 
Triangle. 

Q. What else? 

A. An ohtuse angled Scalene Triangle. 

Q. Can an acute Triangle be an Equilate- 
ral Triangle ? 

A. Yes, it may be Equilataal, laocdeft, (y^m 
Scalene. 

Q. Can a right angled Triangfe^ or azsn 
obtuse angled Triangle, be an Equilataral ^ 

A. No, it must eiUier be an Isocdes .or ^ 
Scalene Triangle. 



Square. 

Q. What is this? 

A. A square. 

Q. Why is it called a square ? 

A. Because all its angles are rig}it angles, 
and its sides are equal. 

Q. How many angles has it ? 

A. Four angles. 

Q. What ^ould it make if we draw aline 
fromi one angle to the opposite one ? 

A. Two r^ht angled Ii^oaelQB Trir 
angles. 
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Q. What would you call the line that we 
drew from one angle to the other ? 

A. A diagonal. 

Q. Suppose we draw another line from the 
other two angles. 

A. Then it would make four Triangles. 



Pentoffon. 

Q. What is this? 

A. A regular Pentagon. 

Q. Why is it called a Pentagon ? 

A. Because it has five sides and five 
Angles. , 

Q. Why is it called r^ular ? 

A. Because its sides and angles are equal. 

Q. What does Pentagmi mean ? 

A. A five sided figure. 

Q. Are there any other kinds of Pentagons? 

A. Yes, irr^ular Pentagons. 

Q. What does irr^ular mean ? 

A. When the sides and angles are not 
oqual. 



Hexagons. 



Q. What is this ? 
A. An Hexagon. 



f '/' 
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Q. Whj i9 it caUed an H^agoa^ 

A. Because it ha9 six sides and saangks— - 

Q. What does He3cagoix meaft? 

A. A six-6ided figure. 

Q. Is there more than oiks sort of Hexaif— 
gona? 

A. Yes, there is regular and irregular. 

Q. What is a r^ular Hexagon ? 

A. When the aides asd angles are al7 
equal. 

Q. What is an irregular He^agw i 

A. When the sid^ aod augl^ lo^not 

equal. 



Q. What is this ^ 

A. A regular HeptagCMQ. 

Q. Wb^ iQ it called an Hq^tagoa ? 

A. Because it has aeyeob sidfs aiid sfiven 
angles. 

Q. Why is it called a yeguhr ttqrfagon. 

A. Because its sides and angles areciynrJ'. 

Q. What does an Heptagon mean ? 

A. A seven-sided figure. 

Q. What is an irv^ilar Heptagon ? 

A. A seven-sided ngurcy whose sides are 
not equal. 
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Octagon. 

Q. What is this > 

^. A regidar Qcti^^m. 

Q. Why is it called 9 vegufa«r CMs^on ? 

A. Because it hes eiglrt st4es apd eight 

Q. What does em Ckta^n Hieaci ? 
A. An eight-sided figure. 
Q. Whatis an irregular OetagOA? 
A. An eight4rided figu]?e, ivbose sides aj(^d 
an^es are BOt equal. 
Q. What does an octave ni^an ? 
A. Eight notes ip imisic. 



Nimagim. 

a. Whatistiys? 

A. A F^ular Nonagoin. 

Q. Why is it called a Nonstop ? 

A. Because it has nii^ sidieii^ a^id nine 
anglesi^ 

Q. What doea a Noiiagon me^ I 

A. A nine-sided figure. 

Q. What ift an inregulw NiWii^o« h 

A. A uine-mied figuref whose sides aiEid 
angles are not eq|iiaL 
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Decagon. 

Q. What is this? 

jti. A r^ular Decagon. 

Q. What does a I>«»gon mean ? 

A. A ten<^ded figure. 

Q. Why is it called a Decagon ? 

A. Because it has ten sides and ten angles, 
and there are both rc^ar and irr^ular De- 
cagons. 

The other polygons are taught the child- 
ren in rotation, in the same simple mannar, 
all tending to please and edify them. They 
are taught the principle of brick-building, by 
wood blocks, made the proper size, so. that 
they may build the front of a house, walls, 
&c. They may also be taught the principle^ 
in some d^ree, by which bridges are built, 
and we have children who can spring an arch, 
and tell Uie names of the things connected 
with it ; in shorty there is no end of teach- 
ing children, if we so simplify the things 
that they can comprehend them. Perhaps 
it may be thought that I am going into 
the oppo^te extreme in attempting to toat^ 
in&nts these things; but if any person 
doubts tiie possibility of in&nts being taqght 
them, they can satisfy tbemsdves by calliiig 
at the school; and I once more b^ leave to 
remark, thstf variety forms the most pleasant 
food for the human mind. 
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Conclusion. 

IF a person has not been fortunate enough 
to receive what the world calls a good emi- 
cation, if he yet possesses piety, he will be 
assisted by his heavenly Father where he is 
deficient ; accordingly, we find that many of 
the disciples of our Lord were fish^men. 
We do not look among this description of 
persons for literature, and what die world 
calls learning : aiidystf it cannot h^^SSSSd^ 
they exhibited talents of no mean cast, 
ana were gifted, by flieir divine Master, with 
such abilities as fitted them for the work he 
intended they should do. ^ How mysterious 
are thy ways O God, who was ever disap- 
pointed tiiat asked of thee in a right i^iritr^ 
Proi^r thy work which is begun in the 
world, we beseech thee, O Lord ; may tiiy 
gracious provictence so encircle and protect 
the rising generation, that there may be no 
mcHre complaining in our streets. Protect 
them, O Lord, firom ike many dangers that 
surround them, as soon as they draw their 
breath in this vale of tears, and put into the 
hearts of those who have the means, to consi- 
der the state of the infant poor, and lo give 
them the assistance they need. Grant that 
thy blessed example may be followed by 
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many, for thou didst desire that childretP^ 
should come mito thee, and not be forbid^ 
den, and thou didst take them up in thine 
arms and bless them, declaring that of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. May thy crea- 
tures therefore not be ashamed to notice little 
children, bat conoperate hand and heart with 
each other, abd endeavour to teach ibem all 
good. May thy divine hand be seen in that 
glorious institution ^* The Bible Society^^' 
where men of various opinicms are joined 
together! to forward the blessed work, which 
thou hast begun ; so may they also join hand 

axKl neart m aiOeavounng to m!Guc \uk 
m&nt race from danger ; that so these tender 

Slants may be nurtured with the dew of thy 
ivine blessixigy and tfiua made fit sulyects 
fiMT thy heavenfy kingdomt vhere the wicked 
cease from troublii^^ and the wetty are at 
rest. ]V&y thy divine influrace deacend 
abundantly upon all those who have hitfiertD 
tunied their attenticm to infant childrai; 
may they feel great pleasure in doing good ; 
loay they receive thy grace and protection 
abundantly, and when their days of pfoba- 
tioQ are ended, may they find a place m thy 
heavenly mansions, and there glcHify thee 
throughout the boundless ages of eternity. 
Amen. 
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to Dr. Pole*^ strictures^ and those of 
Mdinburyh Review^ on the Author^s 
. mode of punishment^ and the adapting of 
prayer and praise in Infant Schools. 

THE general utility of coporeal punisb- 

pears tomato he ju&Etifiod both by Scr^lure 
and experience, and consequently, that teacb- 
em must ^thv bav^ recourse to it, or expel 
Definactory children front thdr schools. Now, 
I ask, which is the best, to expel achild, and 
hereby depriTe it of the benefit of instruc- 
tion, or to have recourse to slight c€nx>real 
punishment? If children are to be aliowed 
to do as they please, and the whole system is 
to consist in mere amusement, (as stated in 
the £dinbui^h Review, for May, 1823, page 
448), then I admit that coporeal punishment 
may be unnecessary ; but I never under- 
stood, that the system was to consist in 
amus^m^t merely, I had always thought, 
before I had read this document, that edu- 
cation and amusement were to be combined* 
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I beg leave, therefore, to notice some of 
the remarics which have been made against 
one or two particulars in my system. Tbe 
punishment which I stated that I occasionally 
adopted, was, that when all other plans had 
failed, f gave the ofiender a slight tap with a 
small twig on the hand. Dr. Pole observes, 
that .** no such instrumait of correction diould 
ever be admitted into these schools^ that our 
own tempers, under much provocation^ are 
not always to be trusted.^' But if this in- 
strument is to be prohibited, and our own 
teippeiBilot to be trusted, what is to prevent 
us from lifting up our hand, and gnring a 
child a bdx on the ear; and is it not better 
to permit a lesser evil to prevent a greater? 
No one, surely, will assert, that a box on die 
ear is less objectionable than a slight pat on 
the hand. 

I b^ to add, that I have dispensed vrith 
the cage and green baize, not from a convic- 
tion of their barbarity or absurdity , but from 
a desiro to prevent controversy, and to unite 
in endeavouring to form a 83nBtem fit for ge- 
neral adoption. A slight tap on the hand 
i^pears to me to be &r preferable to hand- 
ciw and stocks, as used m the Bristol school. 
I am sure they never saw those things adopted 
at the parent institution. To prove that my 
system has not been marked by severity, I 
may remark, that, during tbe months of June 
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July, 1823, there was upwards of fifty 
>ns applied to have their childreu ad- 
jd, all of whom we were obliged to re- 
so that my remarks, on the ground of 
dence with this class of children, will 
s far as those of my opponents. From 
ime I commenced my duty down to the 
^nt time, I have had eight hundred and 
-six children pass through my hands, 
h may be seen by reference to die books 
are kept for the purpose, and some of 
children that have been sent to other 
dIs, are now in the highest class, who 
read and write as well as I can. We 
old by the Edinburgh Review, that the 
way to cure a quarrelsome and refrac- 
child, is to take him on the knee and 
in with him. What efiect reasoning will 
upon children, at the tender age they are 
itted into an infant school, I will not pre- 
to determine, especially when they are 
passion. We know that few men will 
Diuch attention to reason, when they are 
passion ; still less can we expect it from 
ig children. However, we are told, this 
infallible rule to go by, and that it is 
necessary to be known, to become gene- 
adopted. I must confess that punishing 
ild is the most disagreeable part of one's 
, and will be view^ as such by all per- 
with the least spark of humanity ; and 
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feeling this to be thip case, I eagerly caught 
at any plan that promised to ease me of so 
much trouble ; and I soon had an oppor- 
tunity of putting the plan into practice. A 
obtain child, who manifested an early dis- 
position t6 bear rule over {be other children, 
gave one of them a blow on the nose, which 
caused it to bleed much, and, as far as I coukt 
learn from the little witnesses, for no other 
reason than because the child would not let 
the culprit make a horse of him, and ride him 
about the play-ground at pleasure. The 
children i*easoned' with him, in their way, and 
told him that it was wrong to fight his schoc^ 
feDows, and afterwards informed me of the 
circumstance ; but two of them met widi a 
similar fate for telling me. The offender had 
only been in the school three days. To have 
seen the three children, with their noses 
bleeding, and the alarm that was depicted in 
the countenances of the others, one would 
have Ihought that some wild beast had got in 
amongst them. My wife took the three 
children, to wash their faces, while I took the 
culprit on my knee, to reason with him, as 
directed. I had scarcely spoken two wqrds^ 
before he applied his hand to itiy face. I 
was determined to give the plan a fair trial, 
and merely called Kim a naughty boy for 
striking me ; he immediately gave me ano- 
ther blow : '^ Oh/^ exclaimed the other child- 
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ren, "see how he is hitting master in theface/' 
'So 1 will," says the o&ndev.'^ As to get- 
ing tiie three children to kiss the offends, 
t" was tiot possible, for they wonld not come 
fiSnn a yard of him. It was impossible not 
T peredye, that eiflier him or I must be mas- 
ar^ stnd I was fearfol, if I snfiered it to pass 
lipufiished, that some of the other childlr^n 
itmd soon begin to take the sAme libeit^, 
nd that I might become a mere cypher 
imongst them. Being at a loss how to pro- 
!6ed> and finding myself foiled in the first at- 
etnpty 1 was obliged to have recourse to the 
)bjeoted mtethody and accordingly gave him 
:wo pats on the hand ; for which, in returti; 
}t gave me several kicks on the legs ; I then 
avonred him with the punishment of carry- 
tig the broom on his shoulder, and madeUm 
arry it round the school as long as I thought 
►joper ; however, he soon be^m to exhibit 
jmiptoms.of tameness, and let me do any 
bifig that I pleased with him afterwards. *I 
m not aware that he has ever struck a child*' 
ince, and I am certain he has never struck 
cie, and I have no more trouble with him 
low than I have with any of the others; so 
iaX we see, although this is violence opposed 
> violence, and is not proceeding upon a ra- 
ional principle, (according to the extract in 
le Edinburgh Review) yet we find it pro- 
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duces a radical amendment, when that whicl 
they recommend totally fidled. I do no 
mean to say that the method recommendec 
will not do in some cases, but we see thpt i* 
will not do in all ; so that we come to thii 
conclusion, *^ that whatever is best adminis 
tered, (in these cases) is best/^ We are told 
in the next place, ^^ that we are to get Ae 
contending parties to kiss each other, and 
make th^n walk round the school, with thdi 
arms round each other's necks ;'' and we are 
further informed, that this is a far more Uke« 
ly method^ than that which I pursue. With 
respect to their walking round the school, 
hand in hand, I have not the least objection 
to, but I think it is carrying the thing too for, 
to make them kiss each other. If &e child- 
ren choose to do it of their own accord, it 
may be well, providing they are both of one 
sex, but I cannot see any utility in insisting 
upon their doing it, especially if the ofienderB 
are above six years of age, and should hap- 
pen to be one of each sex. It may not only 
be disorderly, after this age, but improper, 
inasmuch as we cannot expect that the inter^ 
nal feelings will correspond with the external 

* I am glad to hear that this method is so saccessfql 
in a certain quarter, but i really have so moch to do in 
minding my own concerns, that I cannot 3pare tifne to 
find fault with the inventions of others. 
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act. Besides, children are quite forward 
enough in these particulars, without having 
any aaditional stimulus. 

Let us suppose a child plays the truant ; 
he is sent to school by his jmrents, but chuses 
to disobey their orders, tramples both upon 
their 's and the master's authority. If this 
child went to the Bristol school, according to 
their own account, they would put the stocks 
on his legs; if he belonged to the Spital- 
fields infant school, he would have a pat on 
the hand, or probably have to carry one of 
the brooms round the school. We donH 
want any extra machine for punishing the 
children; the same broom that sweeps the 
school will do for us. Let us further sup- 
pose, that the method adopted at the former 
place had the desired effect, and that my me- 
thod was as successful, (which I have found 
it to be) the consequence would be, that the 
child would be afraid to stay away from the 
formei* institution, for fear of having the stocks 
put on his legs,^ and he would be afraid to 
stay away from the latter institution, for fear 
of having to carry the broom. This is really 
finding ^ult without reason, for the princi- 
ple, is exactly the same in both cases. I can 
see no more cruelty in one than in the other ; 

^ The master says that this is iK>nsidered a moat ig- 
nominioDs punishment^ amongst the children, and I cer- 
tainly do admire the children's taste. 

K 
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but if tiiere is any difference betweeii the two 
methods, I must say, as a fttther, that I ^0(tM 

Erefer the latter; not because it is my me thu tf , 
ut because it does not appear to il^radttig, 
nor savour so much of prison disciplnie as 
the former. The writer in the Edmbngb 
Review goes on to state, '^ who indeed, tbat 
had ever reflected on the first outlines even 
of the plan, could ever dream of punisbit^ 
the children for playing the truant, when the 
whole system consists in making lite school 
a place of amusement, and the best proof of 
your having failed in pursuing it is me neces- 
sity of compelling the children, by fear, to 
give their attendance/' In the first place, I 
am at a loss to conceive what system this wri- 
ter speaks of, and can but r^ret that it was 
never published and given in detail. If he 
means the system, or plan, that is adopted at 
Bristol, it was impossible for me to piuBue it, 
for the Spitalfields school was established 
prior to it ; if he means the system that is 
adopted at the parent instituticm, I can as* 
sure him that the master of that institution 
taught me no such plan as he describes, for 
he expresi^y told me that the plan did not 
consist ia mere amusement, for IbsA it was 
expected that every child was to be tat^gfat a 
lesson in the alphabet, spelling, &c. every 
day. 

Who indeed that ever liad the least prac- 
tice with children would dream of letting then 
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pkjr Alt truant, and not trice any notice of it ;^ 
Dot let them come in and out of the school 
at all hoans just as they please ; stay away 
vfaen they tike, and come when they like. 
IfAis is tfae plan that is to be pursued, Itake 
upon me to say it will not answer. How 
csa we expect to reform Ihe character, if 
children are allowed to do as they please. I 
do not wonder at parents not sending their 
children, ii this is me ease, for how do they 
know but tiiat their children may be brought 
home crippled, or lifeless, by being run over, 
while they had imagined their children were 
safe at school. The poor are not so beside 
ftiemseiyes, as not to see the fallacy of a plan 
of this description ; indeed thare can be no 
aeed to say more on this subject, as it speaks 
for itself. But it is further stated in the same 
publication, that ^' the best proof of your hav- 
ing faited in pursuing this system, is the 
necessity of compelling the children, by fear, 
to give their attendaiwe.^* If children were 
perfect beings, there might be no neces- 
sity for compelling them to attend school ; for 
they would see their own interest in attend- 
ing ; but alas, we are all too apt to stray from 
the correct path ; we do not always attend to 
such counsel, and at such places, as would 
prove most beneficial to us, and the reason 
of this is, that by nature we are inclined to 
evil, and were it not for the divine providence, 
the best of us would rush into every kind of 
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danger. Children vary early maDifest the same 
dispositions, and let me adc: by what method 
are we to counteract these dispositions, but 
by forcing those, who would stay away, to give 
their attendance. Is it not suppc^ed that 
children attend school for the purpose of 
being taught what is good, and to have their 
bad principles eradicated ? and can any time 
be more proper, or more likely to prove suc- 
cessful, man the first stages of infancy? If 
the pasture is ever so good, there will always 
be some sheep stray from the flock, and it 
appears to me to be a duty to pay a particu- 
lar attention to those sheep that are likdy 
to stray : nay, this appears to be the chief 
end and design of all schools. I cannot per- 
ceive that I have failed in pursuing a rational 
system ; but should any better system be 
pointed out, founded on experience, and 
agreeable to right reason, I shall feel most 
happy (if permitted) to adopt it. I have not 
taken up my opinion lightly ; I have strong 
grounds for what I have advanced : but if 
any real improvement can be shown that 
will tend to the good of society, and the good 
of the children, it shall meet with attention ; 
but I cannot perceive what good it would be 
to the childi^n, to suffer them to stay away 
from school whenever they please. It is not 
so easy a thing to break a ctuld of bad habits, 
as some persons imagine ; the mere '^ stand- 
ing a child in the school, with a placard de- 
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noting his offence/* (as recommended) will 
not always succeed. Our plans must be va- 
rious, and suited to the disposition of the 
child. What will cure one child may not 
cure another ; this must be known to every 
person who has had any practice with child- 
ren. Much has been said about my subject- 
ing offenders to ridicule, but it would seem, 
that there can be very little diflference between 
'f standing a child in aschool, with a placard 
suspended to it*' for all the other children to 
see, or causing it to walk round the school, 
with the broom on its shoulder. In the lat- 
ter case the business is performed in the space 
of two minute^, for when the child has walk- 
ed once or twice round the school, and begins 
to manifest some degree of repentance, the 
punishment is over, and the child resumes 
his station in the school ; but, in the former 
cas^, it will take much longer time, and a 
child that had been accustomed to wear the 
placard, and stand in the way proposed, 
would think it no punishment at all, and 
soon begin to care little or nothing about it ; 
and I think that punishment which is soonest 
over is preferable. 

I shall now add a few remarks as to sing- 
ing and prayer in infant schodte. Dr. Pok 
objects to both singing and prayer in infant 
schools, and assigns as a reason for so doing, 
that '^ it 16 possible the gratification of the 
crtature may be more anstsulted &an the 

K 2 
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will (tf the Creatqr/' This certainly has 
great weight, and 1 fear is but too tue, id 
many cases, when applied to adults, and I 
confess I haTe profited by the hint ; but it 
does not follow, that because a thing k liable 
to abuse, that it should be discontinued aIto<- 
gether. As wdl might we object to puMic 
worship, because hypocrites are found as- 
sembled with real worshippers. It will be 
seen then, that I admit the full force of Dr. 
Pole's remarks, wh^i applied to adults ; but 
I cannot perceive that mey apply with equal 
force to infants, who may be taught, I think, 
to praise God finom the tieart, and in genuine 
simplicity. Let it be observed, that the 
pfayer and praise which is ofl^red up to the 
Deity in a state of humility, is most likely to 
be accqitable, and the infant state is certainly 
the most humble ; it was for this reason that 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, *^ su£Gbr little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of hearen.'' We 
may plainly infer fircmi this, that if we praise 
and pray in a state of humility, it is most 
likely to prove accq>table to the Creator and 
profitable to the creature ; and I am con- 
firmed in this (pinion, by viewing the coun- 
tenafiees of my little scholars, when they are 
performing this duty ; it often appears ihfkt 
their very souls are employed in die woris ; 
and as flu* as I am eoncenMd, I may trufy 
^wfy ilHial lia?eiKque&tbf CeS^^t^u^wer- 
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All influence decending from above, that I 
cannot find words to describe, which has 
fi^rcibly r^ninded me of a passage in ecrip- 
ture,-^" Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings Ibou hast perfected praise/' Sereral 
ladies have told me, that they thought they 
l^d never witnessed genuine praise before, 
and one gentleman in particular was so mudh 
impress^ with what he had heard and seen, 
that he wrote down his thoughts on the spot, , 
die tears trickling down his cheeks while he 
was writing, and left me the following docu- 
ment, wishing it might be painted on a 
iKwirdl) and hung up in the school ; ** Let no 
person depart f^m this school, without pre- 
senting a fervent petition to the Most High, 
for a blessing upon the Institution/^ Th^re 
were eight visitors present at the time, and 
among them, a person who was in training 
for an Infant School at Liverpool, and is now, 
I believe, the master of that institution, who 
can confirm what is here written . It appears 
to me that praise and prayer are inseparably 
connected together, and that we cannot, with 
propriety, dispense with either ; and if more 
proof wa-e necessary, it might be abundantly 
suf^lied from the Scriptures. 

Praise and prayer operate as connecting 
m^iums between man and the Creator. 
Prayer to God is the duty of all men ; we 
live, move, and have our being in Him. 
Every good and perfect gift iptoc«ftAs» ^vskjl 
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Him : men ought therefore to pray and not 
faint : we are 8o sinful, that we always need 
mercy ; so weak that we always need help ; 
so empty, that we always need fresh supplies ; 
so exposed that we always need protection ; 
and, I think, we should be somewhat cau- 
tious in condemning these things, when we 
perceive what dependent beings we are. 
Besides, prayer is commanded by Jesus 
Christ himself, '^ Aft^ this manner, therefore, 
pi-ay ye/' I know of no better prayer than 
that which is taught in ftie gospel, known by 
the name of the Lord's Prayer ; this compre- 
hends all we can ask, and sJl we are capable 
of receiving ; so that I can see no harm in 
teaching children this prayer, but on the 
contrary much good is likely to accrue from 
it. However, I am fiilly aware, that it is 
possible to get into the opposite extreme, by 
having these things done at improper times, 
and particularly prayer. Thene is a straight 
path to pursue, and if a man is willing to be 
guided by reason and revelation, it is most 
likely that he will be led into it. I only 
offer my opinion, which every man has a 
right to do ; and at tlie same time, I trust, I 
pay proper respect to the opinions of others ; 
y«t, however desirous I may be to listen to 
the arguments of my superiors, I cannot give 
up a point, that is in my view, of the first 
importance, namely, praying to, and ^^ prais- 
ihg Ae Creator ia the day» of our f^uA/' 
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Not that I would be understood to insinuate 
that no good may be done in schools, where 
these two things are not adopted, but what 
I mean to say, is, that more good will be 
done to both parents and childrai, by the 
performance of them, at proper times, than by 
excluding them altogether ; both praise and 
prayer are adopted in the Spitalfields In- 
&nt School, and the parents and children 
have no reason to r^ret; thus it may be 
proper to state, that the children repeat their 
prayers once in the morning, and once in the 
afternoon, which is always the first thing 
they do, and the children always kneel while 
they are repeating it. Prayer is not consi- 
dened a mere school exercise, but a para- 
mount duty, which the children, in conjunc- 
tion with all other hiunan beings, are bound 
to perform : those who can do without prayer 
must be somewhat superior to human beings. 
Agesilaus being asked what he thought most 
proper for boys to learn, answered, "wha* 
they ought to do when they become men.'^ 
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TkefoUowing Extracts from the different Review9, 
ur€ inserted as tesiimmiMls of the first Edkiot^: 



" We have no space to enter apon the sulyectof early 
Juvenile delinqnency, to the coouderation of which, 
Mr. Wilderspin's book natoraHy invites us, and for the 
prevention of which* Infant Schools seem to present a 
more hopeful remedy, than most other plans which have 
Weo suggested. Oar author shall relate, in his own way, 
oBe of his adventures, in his benevolent rambles, which 
will furnish a good commentary on all that has been sta- 
ted both in and out of parliament^ on this great moral 
^nd national question/' 

Christian Observer, Mayi^ 18t3. 

" We cordially approve of the plan, particularly as due 
<^e seems to be taken for the exercise, amusement, and 
health of the little pupils ; and we hope a cheap edition 
of this book will be printed, for circulation through the 
country, whereby it may prove a national benefit." 

Evangelical Magazine, April, 1823. 

'* We found it impossible to lay the book down until 
We had read the whole, and were in consequence, induced 
to take the earliest opportunity of visiting the School, a 
visit which afforded the highest gratification.'' 

Christian Guardian, April, 1833. 

" We cannot conclude our remarks, without returning 
thanks to Mr. W. for this interesting and useful, though 
plain and unadorned volume, and we sincerely Tecom- 
mend all our readers to procure it for their own use, and 
should they be heads of families, we may add, that there 
are, throughout, many valuable hints, founded on ex- 
perience, which deserve the serious attehtion of every 
parent." 

Teacher's Magazine, February, 1833. 



** We have read this little book *«rith nnoonmon 
pleasure. — In&nt Schools, uDcler religions and judicious 
management, woold be an inestimable blessing, in every 
iipnsiaerable town and village of the kingdom, 

^* All who feel it a dnty to preserve their generation, 
are, we think, bound in conscience to encourage and ex- 
tend this new and most important scheme for the pre- 
vention of Juvenile delinquency, and for the promotioQ 
of the best interests of Society/' 

WesUyan Methodist^ Magazine,for April, 1823. 

" We clearly gather, from the information whickMr.W. 
gives us, that similar schools must be of essential service 
to the labouring classes in every part of the kingdom ; 
and that, as is well observed bv Mr. Lloyd, who writes 
the preface, they are particularly needed in manuftictur- 
ing districts.^' 

Inquirer, April, 1823, page 345. 



Erratum : Page 66. line ^.-^for City — read Country< 
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THE RETtlEAT, 

^eld at YorJc, the 2ith. of 6th. Month^ 1824. 

We have again the satisfaction of presenting to 
^Ur Subscribers and Friends, a favourable report of 
t.he state of the Institution. 

The Friends who were appointed to assist the 
Committee in examining the accounts for the past 
year, have presented a statement, ])y which it appears, 
that the income from the Patients has exceeded the 
e?tpA6Dditure on their account, by the sum of £554* 
12s. 4d. This is, however, exclusive of the Interest 
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paid 00 the remainiog debt of £^564^ and the paj-« 
meot of £254. 17s. 2d. to Aunuitaats, 

The increased acioant of Annual Subscriptions in 
the present year, is particularly grateful to us, no^ 
only as holding out the prospect of a liquidation o£* 
the debt, but, as indicative of an increasing interest 
in the minds of Friends, respecting the Institution^ 
and of their continued satisfaction with its manage- 
ment. ♦ 

The House, particularly on the Men*s side, ha^ 
been quite full, and occasionally rather crowded^ 
during the past year ; and the applications for admis—' 
«ion into the Jjodge from persons not in connexioiB- 
with the Society, have considerably exceeded the? 
accommodation which it affords for that class, con— 
sistently with a due regard to the prior claims of the 
Society. 

This branch of the Establishment, whilst it is 
valuable as a source of income, is a means of disse- 



* "Wc hare again to acknowledge the very kind attention 
of the Agents in the diflerent Quarterly Meetings to the inter- 
ests of the Institution ; and, in consequence of some inquiries 
as to the propriety of receiving subscriptions from persons not 
In membership, it is proper to state, that Subscriptions have 
beea,/rom Us origin^ invited from all in profuiion with im, be« 
Mute all such may partake of the benefits of the Imtiturion. 
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^'loating, practically, the advantages of the system of 
management pursued in the Retreat ; and, \7hilst the 
Opportunity thus afforded to a few persons of other 
Societies, to partake of the benefits of the Institution, 
is esteemed by them as a privilege, it does not invade 
the original design, of providing a place where 
Friends labouring under Insanity, and particularly 
id a state of convalescence, might associate with each 
other. 

We mentioned in our last Report, the change of 
Officers which had then recently taken place ; and 
tre feel gratified in stating, that the hopes we then 
entertained, as to the qualifications of those ivho had 
been selected to fill the important stations of Super- 
intendent and Matron, have not been disappointed 
by a year's experience of their services. Comfort 
combined with economy, appears to mark the domes- 
tic management of the Establishment; whilst the 
system of gentleness united with firmness, in the 
treatment of the Patients, is fully supported, and Is 
'found, in the new hands, no less influential than it 
was under the administration of those, who so long 
proved its importance and efficiency. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Directors and 
Subscribers in the 3rd month last, it was agreed to 
make some alterations and additions to the Buildingf, 

A3 
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ifjf hich i»ill afford some very desirable accommodatioiji 
to the Institution, on the Men's side of the House, 
as well as provide a suitable dwelling for the family 
of the Superintendent. 

In the course of the year we are now reviewing, 
17 patients have been admitted, eight have been 
discharged, of whom seven were reported to be 
recovered. Four patients have been removed by 
death in the same period. 

Since the Summary of cases given in the yea^ 
1820, the proportion of recoveries has not been les3 
satisfactory than it was in that statement, as will 
appear from the following table : 

•From the commencement of the year 1820, to 
the end of the year 1823— fifty •six patients have 
been admitted ; of whom, 

9 were cases of the first attack, and not exceeding 
three month's duration, at the time of admUsion i-r 

Of these, 

1 has been discharged as an unsuitable oliject. 

1 improved.(subsequeiijtly ifitunied.) 

7 have been discharged recovered. 
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15 were ^ases not exceeding 12 months, and th« 
first attack : — 

Of these, 

2 have died, 

6 remaia under care, 

1 has been discharged as admitted, 

6 have been discharged recovered. 

9 were cases not exceeding 12 months, but not the 
first attack : — 

Of these, 

2 remain under care, 

7 have been discharged recovered. 

23 were cases of more than twelve month's dura# 
tion, most of them of several year's standing:-^ 

Of these 

2 have died, 
13 remain undex care, 
2 have been removed by their Friend's, 
5 have been discharged recovered. 

Signed^ on behalf of the Meeting^ 

Samuel Tuke. 



g INCOME. 

From the PaiieDts 3941 18 5 

Donations 4 16 

Legacies 140 

Annual Sjbscriptions 412 4 6> dnin 
Ditto for last year 49 6 i 

Subscriptions and Annultii s 200 

Rent charged on Land belonging to ^ ra n n 



r 



and occupied by the Institution. 
Rent of Appendage. 40 



£3838 4 11 



Income from the Patients 2941 18 5 

xclu-> 



Expences of the Establishment exclu-^ _««. 

^ ^ 2377 6 1 



sive of Annuities and Interest. 



Excess c . . £564 12 4 



■ ^ i> * ^ ^ — 

Properij/ belonging to the histUution. 

Land and Improvements 1662 11 9 

Eaildings, with Lodge, cost 9882 13 

Appendage 800 

Linen 155 12 9 

Furniture 1660 19 3 

Drugs 7 10 

Patients, due from them 1160 18 8 

Superintendent, in his hands 60 

Due on loan for a limited period. . . . 600 

Cattle and Provisions 152 13 



£16132 18 5 



# 



EXPENDITURE. 

Jt. I. d. 

House Expences, includiag Farm) 195A 17 o 

Rent J 

Linen, Wear and Tear 29 5 

Furniture, ditto 139 10 5 

Salaries and Wages, PhysicianV) ^-- ^ ^ 

and Surgeon's included. > 

Drugs 22 17 

Repairs and Extra Expences 273 6 6 



2377 6 1 

Additional Loss on sale of Appendage 200 

Annuities — 254 17 2 

Interest 149 15 6 



Total Expenditure 2981 18 

Increase of Property, including two- 

subscriptions of £lOO each, on< 

the life of a Subscriber and^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

Nominee 



3838 4 11 



I) 

> 2564 5 2 



Owing by the Institution, 
To sundry Persons, Principal andj 

Interest. 

Annuitants 127 1 8 

To the Treasurer 357 12 9 

Balance in favour of the Institutioo 13083 18 10 



£16132 18 5 



BaUnce 13083 18 10 

Ditto last year 12227 12 8 



Increase as above. ^856 6 2 



I 
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DONATIONS. 

£. t. d, 

Kent S. Wormersley 10 

Richard Horsnail... 5 

« 

Bristol S(,Somersets,Feter Payne 1 1 

Wan»ick$hire Thomas Brew in. ... 1 

William Shorthouse.. 10 

A Friend 10 

4 16 



LEGACIESj 
Reported lest year, 

Joseph Freeth. . . . 100 

Duty 10 90 

Anthony Neatby 50 

140 



SuhscripUon&for AnnuUieB. 

M. Belton and A. Gooch 100 

John and Hannah Broadhead 100 

£200 O 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



^edi. and Herts... R.M.Brown 10 

E.J.Wheeler 10 

B. Tatham 10 

J. Whiting 10 

E. R. Wheeler 1 

Joshua Sharpies 1 

Joseph Sharpies 1 

W. and J. Lucas 10 

Maria D. Hooper. ... 1 

Joseph Pollard 10 

Thomas N. Hagger.. 10 6 

James Cole 10 6 

Richard Squire 1 

Dorcas Squire 1 

Berks, and Oxon.. . W. Albright 10 6 

Robert Sessions 5 

William Jones, 2 6 

John Kewell 5 

Joseph King 10 

Sarah Parker 10 

Daniel Rutter 1 

Thomas Skinner 5 

Bmio/oncf 5omer^.Frances Wright.... • 2 2 

Joseph Reynolds .... 5 



19 
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Bris^Sf Som. contdjohn Thomas 2 

Louisa Wright 2 2 

Mary Wright 2 2 

Jas. Ireland Wright.. 110 

Henry Hunt 110 

Martha Towill 110 

Edmund Hatcher... . 110 

Benjamin Thomas ... 1 1 

George Thomas 110 

Samuel Harwood .... 1 1 

George Wright 1 1 

Thomas Sanders. • , • . 1 1 

P. H. Gurney 110 

Christiana Gurney. . . 110 

Sarah Fox 10 

Thos. Fox and Sons.. 3 

Elizabeth Fox 10 

Fanny Ash 10 

J. O. Freame 110 

Y. and H. Sturge 1 

Wm. Davis and Sisters 10 

Mary Whitehead .... 2 2 

Thomas Beavington . . 1 10 

Jeffery Wallis 10 6 

David Dent 10 



Buckinghamshire. . John Grant. 2 

Ann Bassett 1 

B. andS. Reeve 10 
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t. t. 

Bic*(. ionlmued. . J. D. Bassett 1 

WilliamExton 1 

R. T. How 1 

AonH. Smith 2 

Samuel Edmonds.... 10 

JohnEalM 1 

ElizabetK SteeT«DS.. . 10 

A Friend 10 

James Tharlow 5 

Thomas Edmonds, . . 1 

ThomaaSqnire 1 

William Littleboy... 1 

Priscilla Bewn 1 

W. Johnson, Ckalfont. 10 

W. and E. Johnson. . 1 

John Wilkinson 1 

Joseph Knight 5 

"^m^BolL John Wadge I 

JohnAUen 10 

Cath. Fox, Falmouth. 1 1 

EliznbethR.. Fox.. . 1 2 

Robert Were Fo\... 1 1 

William Tweedy I 1 

John Williams, Jan.. 1 1 

Thomas W. Fox 10 

John Budge 10 

George Croker Fox. , 1 1 

Samuel Rnndall 10 
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M. f. lE. 

'Curhberiand Joseph M. Head 1 1 

Thomas Stordy 110 

Thomas Bfockhank . . 10 6 
John Gray, Scothy, . . 1 10 

i)ethy dnd Notts. .^Xieneztt Bowman... 10 6 

William Ellis 10 6 

Samnel JPok 110 

Francis Hart 1 1 

John Bakewell 10 6 

Josej3h StolTS 10 5 

G^rge Ellis 10 5 



Esstic Ed. Upsher Brock way 10 

John Candler 10 

John Corder, Jun . . . 10 
Thos. Cafchpool, Jun. 10 
Robert Greenwood.. . 1 1 

W. G. Gibson. .. w . . 1 1 C^ 

Joseph Marriage 1 1 C^ 

• Ilofgard Stbebridge . . 10 (^ 

Thomas Thorby 5 9 

Elizabeth Coe 5 O 

John De Home 1 

J .MhTtinge^Broomfield I 

Robert Marriage 1 10 

Mary Greenwood .... 1 00 

James Mart-iage 1 1 

Jonathan Powell .... 5 
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£^ f. d, 

lt%ex^ continued.. .William Marriage.. . . 1 1 

John Gripper 1 

Mary Marriage 1 1 

James Barker 1 

Wm. Grover 10 

Richard Day 10 

Robert Levitt 10 

Robert Levitt, Jan.. .0 10 

Charles Allen 10 

William Impey. 10 

John Alexander 7 6 

J. H. Dell 5 

A. F, Gibson 110 

Jabez Gibson 1 



X 



' ioucester Sf ^Fi?to.Thoma& Jefferys 1 1 

Robert Fowler 1 1 

Jos. Fry Gundry 10 6 

William Gundry 10 6 

Mary Powell 1 10 

- Benjamin Oakden ... 1 

Elizabeth Tuckett ... 1 1 

Joseph Storrs Fry. ... 1 1 

AnnC. WilkiQS 110 

Sarah S. Bow ley 10 6 

Thomas Brown 10 6 

Christopher Bow ley.. 10 6 

William Gayner 10 

Nathaniel Hartland. .10 
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Gh. 4- JVilts, cantdJ. A. Uartland 1 

Thomas Bullock 10 6 

William Matravers ... I 1 

Wm. Matravers, Jud. . 1 1 

Henrietta Whatley .. . 10 

Kent Thomas Ilorsnail. ... 10 6 

Thomas AtkiDsoQ ... . 10 6 

Samuel Wheeler 10 6 

William Drewett 5 

Richard Marsh 5 

William Ilickman. .. . 10 6 
Robert Jlorsnail, Jun .050 

James Busby 5 

James Deane 5 

George Smith 5 

William Greenwood.. 7 

R. Lambert Weston . . 1 10 

Lancathire Sarah Brathwaite. ... 1 1 

Geo. Crosfield, Jun. .110 

John Ford 110 

Dorothy Parker 1 1 

Dorothy Backhouse.. 10 

W. Barrow 1 

John Dil worth 1 

Lydia Jepson 1 

Jane Lawson 1 

William Birkett 10 

Elizabeth Wadkin. .. !0 
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M- *■ 

e confff.. June Merrick 1 

John Albright. 10 

R. and W. Wdthman 1 

Sarah Routh 5 

Wm.SatlerthwaiU... 5 

James Crosfield 10 

Bridget Whallej.... 1 

Mary Whalley 1 

EliMlMlh Atkinson... I 

Thomas Hwrison 10 

Jas. Harrison 10 

Ellen Harrison 10 

David Hodgson 1 1 

William Midgley.... 1 1 

James Midglej 1 1 

Jacob Bright 1 1 

John Ash worth 1 1 

Joseph Crosfield 10 

Thomas Binns 1 1 

Edward Wilson t 

Daniel Waterbouse... 10 

Alfred Waterbouse.. . 10 

James Cropper. 4 4 

Hannah M. Rathbone S S 

Sarah Benson 1 1 

B,S.andP. Chorley. 1 1 

George Crosfield. 1 1 

Isaac Hadwen 1 1 

. .iMtcHadmn, Jno... 1 1 



IS MATl 0# 

£. f. A 

XrOncaiMrfj coit/il..ItichardIUthbaiie.. . 110 

Tbeo. Wm. Raihbone 110 
H. M. RathboDe, Jan. 1 1 

John Tipping 110 

Nicholas Waterhouse • 10 

Robert Benson 1 1 

John Cropper .1 1 

Edward Cropper 1 1 

Isaac Cook 10 

Joseph Hadwen 1 

Wm. Rathbone. . , , . . 1 1 

John Field 10 6 

John Field, Jun 10 6 

George Smith 10 6 

tUncotnskire William Massey . . .\ . 1 1 

Jonathan Hutchinson. 10 

John Pearson 5 

Thomufi Palian 5 O 

Thomas Langley . . • • 9 6 

William Perkins 5 

Simon Maw Bowen*. 10 



London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting^ vim. 

Detonahire Home .John Hooper 1 1 

Jos. litteU 110 

B4>bert Moline 110 

JimeiBtll 110 

JokiRow ...•• 2 t 



i 
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for. Htwe^conld, John Rltchlng... 
Richaid LiLLwall.. 



fraee-Church St . . John Cappw 

Jm. JacksoQ Lister,. 

William Alien 

Richard Sanderson. . . 

Robert UarrU 

Thomas Christy 

Anna Harhary 

Gntel BlrlLbeck 

John Arch 

John SandenoD 



Cngttm Thomai SUirge 

Joseph Steel 

Ralph Crafton 

Richard Bash 

Abraham Crowhy. . . 
CharluS. Crowley... 

W. F. Reynold 

Foiter Rpjnolds 

Jacob Reynalds 

Thomas Rejnolds.. . . 
T. H. Masterman.... 

Witliam BeDson 10 

SdwwdOBlemaa.... 7 



Petl, ,,.r Joihui HntchiDMti . . , 

Joseph Pim 

John Pim, Jdd 

WiUHmCliy 

John Winter 

Robert Warner 

HenrjTylor 

Ricbud Bamtt 

JohD Firth 

William YooDg 

Joba WinGtone 

Jtsper Capper. 

' . J. S. Hatcbioson 

John Eliot 

Joieph Tylor . 

William Dartoa 

Timothy GUI 

RatcUff If- Barking Joffph Dirasdale . . . . 
Samuel Gmaej 

Sovikwark. i Richard Bevington. . . 

John Deannan 

Satannafa Finch 

' ' Geor^ce Dawes 

Ann W. Driver 

Abraham De Home. . 

John Fell 

SamttelCasb 

R-CrHboper 
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tj 



M> t. 41. 



Shmihwarky contd, . Joseph Neaib j. 

Jane Harris.. ..•••.. 

Jacob Hagen 

Margaret Hagen 

William Annistead.. . 
William F. How. . . . 
John Bassett. ....... 

William Tiudall 

William Howard .... 

Jatnes Home 

Henry Newman 

Thomas Newman .... 
Thomas Sturge, Jun. , 

Richard Sterrj 

Thomas Willis 

Joshua Clark 

John Christy 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 













p 











Tottenham 



William Wallis 2 

Martha Home 

Hannah Pim 

William Marsh 

John Coleby 

Richard Janson 

Edmund Janson. ., ^^ 

Joseph Prior 

Loke Howard ........ 2 

WiUiam Janson 1 

John Overend 2 

Mvy Stacey.... ... . 2 



2 
1 
1 
I 

X 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 



< •. 





Qi 



Q 



Q 






Tot^nhmmy c#«i/tf. .Ifaic Payae 1 1 

George Stacej 2 2 O 

Josiah Forster 1 1 O 

Elizabeth Howard ... 1 1 

Ann Dale 2 2 

PaulBevan 1 1 

Samuel ComptoD 1 1 

George Dillwyn 1 1 

IVeitmifiiter* John Bell I 1 

Josiah Messer. . . . ^ . . 1 1 

Abram R. Barclaj. . . 1 10 

John Gray 1 

Benjamin Lucas 2 2 

Caleb Lucas 2 2 

William Lucas 2 2 

John Therlow 1 1 

Josicih ?.ye.T-»vr, 3\v.\ i 1 

Geo«ee Hanijt 4i, Jiuj. i 1 

Elizabeth HoriK' 10 

D«rft{ hy Ileeve 1 1 

Norfolk Sf NorwiehJesefh Gurney 3 3 

Josh. Jno. Gurney. . . 3 3 q 

Robert Toll 110 

Norihftmpionshire . Richard Bodaly 10 O 

WiHiam Chapman ... 1 1 O 

StttnuelCoek 5 
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• 



Ik John King. S 9 

Simnel Alexander. ... 9 9 

Djkes Alexander ..•• 110 

Robt. Ransome & Sons 110 

John Talviiu Shewell. 110 

Jeremiah Head 1 1 

R. D.vkeS Alixander. 2 2 

Ileiiry AlexandiT.... 110 

Thomas Maw 10 6 

X and Surret^ .ViiWhrn Hack. . , . • . 6 5 . ^ 

James Hack 3 3 

James Hack, Jun .... 1 1 

Elizabeth Barton 1 

Isaac Bass 110 

George Newman .... 1 - 1 

John Rickman 1 1 

Maria Hack 10 

John Barton 110 

nckshirCy 4!rc. Charles Lloyd, 2 S 

James Baker. 110 

Richard Cadbary. ... 1 1 

Brueton Gibbins.. ... 1 1 

Martha Gibbins 110 

John Alfred Hawker. 110 

Paul Moon James.. . 110 

Samuel Lloyd 1 1 

. Susannah Baker 1 

SuSfmiah Baker, Jon. 10 
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WurwkkiK canid.'B. and W. Evans. ... 10 6 

Ann Heaford 10 

John Galson 10 

Richard Goodall 1 O 

Thomas Goodall 1 O 

Joseph Cash. ... r ... 10 6 

Josiah Cash 10 6 

John Gibbins 10 

Sarah Goodall 10 

Watmorland Robert Benson 1 1 O 

W. D. Crewdson .... 1 1 O 

Elizabeth Rimington. 110 

John Wakefield 1 1 

Jacob Wakefield. ... 1 1 

Isaac Braithwaite ... . 10 6 

George Thompson. .• 110 

Isaac Whitwell 1 1 

I. and W.Wilson 110 

Elizabeth Ritson 5 O 

Edward W.Wakefield 10 5 

W. D. Crewdson, Jon. 10 

Wides Rebecca Darbj 110 

Richard Darbj 110 

Francis Darby 1 1 

Barnard Dickinson ... 1 1 

- Robert Barnard 10 6 

'^'Daniel Rose 10 d^ 

'Thomas Graham 10 6 



THX ,ASTftX4T. t4' 

deSy continued. .Ann Clark • . 10 6. 

Ann SortoD 10 6 

Sasannah Applebj.. . 10 6 

Joseph T.Price. 1 1 O 

Anna Price 10 6 

Thomas Bigg 1 1 O 

Lucy Darbj 10 6 

Robert Eaton 1 1 O 

Joseph Gibbins 1 1 

Elizabeth Harford. .. 1 1 

Bevington Gibbins. . . 10 6 
Richard S. Harford ..110 

George Morgan b 

. Jonathan Rees 10 6 

Tkshirc . . Robert Elam 5 

James Arthington .... 2 2 

Gervas Benson 2 2 

John Clay 2 2 

Elizabeth Hall 2 2 

William Maud 2 2 

Hannah Mennell 2 2 

Thomas Procter 2 2 

William Procter 2 2 

Elizabeth Procter.... 2 2 

George Sanders 2 2 

. Jonathan S:inders. ... 2 2 

William WUson 2 2 

William Aldam 1 1 
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Yorkihirej cofi/d.. Joseph Armistead*. . . 

Thomas Backhouse.. 
James Backhouse .... 

Marj BeltOD 

Edwin Bircliall 

'^^'iiIiam Biikbfck... 

Mar^ Birkbeck 

John Birkbeck 

John Broadhead 

New-man Cash 

Ann Coning 

Joseph Eglin 

Catherine Elam 

Joseph Firth 

John Firth, Jun 

Caleb Fletcher, Jun.» 
A Friend of Whitby; 
Joseph Fryer 



Thomas Galilee 10 



James Harrison 

John Ileppenstall.. . . 

John Ilipsley 

Benjamin Ilornor.... 
Benjamin Hustler. . . . 

S. Hutchinson 

Robert Jowitt 

John Jowitt 

Joshua Kaye 

Joseph Kmg 

Samuel Lay 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
I 
1 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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V6rkshire% contd. 


, • John Ma&on 1 


1 


" ^^ ^ w^ ^ ^ ^^w ^^ ^ vp V^V ▼ W ^^» • 


Isaac Mennell 1 


1 




TJndlej Murray 1 

Thomas Pease 1 


1 
1 




Thomas Priestman ... 1 


1 




DaTid PriestQian 1 


1 




Joseph Priestman .... 1 


1 




Joseph Rowotree • . . . 1 
John Rowntree, Jan.. 1 


1 
1 




John Sanderson 1 


1 




Joseph Sanderson .... 1 
Joseph Shackletou.. . . 1 
William Smith 1 


1 
1 
1 




W. A. Smith 1 


1 




William Sti^kney .... 1 
G. N. Tatham 1 


X 
1 




Richard Thompson . . 1 
I>n.bella Tindal! I 


1 a 

1 




Robert Tivulall 1 


1 




Ann Tindail 1 


1 




John Tukt* 1 


1 




Dank>l Tuke I 


1 




Samuel Tuke 1 


1 




JVlaria Tuke 1 


1 




Robert Waller...... 1 


1 




Thomas Walker 1 


1 




Joseph Walker^ Leeds 1 
Leonard West^ Hull, 1 


1 
1 




John WilsoiL 1 


1 




WilUam Wright 1 


1 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 



To the SUt of 3rd Month, 1824. 

Receited 
Prior to last Report. Thb Year. 



Bedfordshire and Herts. 105 
Beiks. and Oxfordshire. 13 
Br'stol & Somersetshire. 205 

Buckinghamshire 88 

Camb. and Hunts 2 

Cheshire 

Cornwall... 28 

Cumb. & Northumb ... 18 

Derby and Notts 55 

Devonshire 21 

Dorset and Hants 1 

Durham 25 

Essex 96 

Gloucester and Wilts. . 63 
Herefordsh. and Worsh. 2 

Kent 

Lancashire 211 

Lincolnshire 25 

London aiid Middlesex. 657 
Norfolk and Norwich.. 11 

Northamptonshire 72 

Suffolk 97 

Sussex and Surrey 100 

Scotland 1 

Wales Ill 

Warwickshire 133 

Westmorland 136 

Yorkshire 1427 

Ireland 



9. 


<f. 


£. 


8. 


d. 


18 





12 


1 





12 


6 


6 


1 


6 


3 





39 


3 


6 


8 





9 








2 











8 





15 








8 





7 


12 





12 


6 


4 


14 





16 























4 











11 


6 


22 


7 


6 


18 





16 


11 





2 











17 


6 


38 


12 





7 


6 


3 


8 


6 


7 





112 


15 


6 


11 





22 


1 





5 











9 


6 


12 


12 





5 





14 


12 

















17 





16 








17 





20 


10 


6 


18 


6 


10 


14 





14 


6 


80 


19 


6 



3709 13 



464 15 6 



Belonging to last year 21 12 



Total, belonging to this year 443 3 6 



TOTAL OV'THS 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRIENDS 

WITBin EAf^H QUARTEHLV KEETINB, 

To (As Pnimt Time, 
EXCLUSIVE OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
LcfBdea aftd Daiulit] 

£ '• 

BpdfoMshire & Hertfordsh. 330 17 

Berkshire & Oxrordshlre.. 80 13 

Bristol and Somprsetshire . . 757 3 

Buckinaham hirr 160 18 

Cambridges. & IIuntiogdoD. ISS 8 

Cheshire S ! 

Cornwall 102 17 

Cumberland & Novthumb., 62 16 

Derbyshire & Notliiighams. 137 5 

Devonshire 100 10 

Dorset and Hmta 60 9 

Dnrham :.. 403 13 

Essex 200 6 

Gloucestershire aod Wilts, 301 8 

Herefordsh. & Worcestersh. 12S 9 

Kent 13 19 

Lancashire 686 1 9 

Lincolnshire 71 15 

Ijondon and Middlesex. . . 1657 6 

Norfolk and Norwich 109 15 

Northamptonshire 25 15 

Suffolk 303 8 

Sussex and Surrey 168 4 

Scotland 48 4 

Wales 448 17 

Warwickshire, &c 61.8 2 

Westmorland 70 17 

Yorkshire 1954 14 

Ireland 

Rhode Island 20 

AnbnymoQR 907 7 

Legides 4159 8 



Total.. 14,149 15 5435 » 



so VrATK 09 



A(Qsi¥^a< 



Beds, and Herts. ...Benjamin Tatham and John 

"NVhitinjf, Hiichin, 

Berks, and Oxon.. , .W. Albright, Charlbury^ 

Daniel Rutter, JVUney. 

Bristol and Somerset. Jas. I. Wright, Bristol, 

T. Fox, WelUngfon, 
R. Ball, Bridgewater, 

Backs. . . • T. Edmonds, High Wycombe^ 

J. D» Bassett, Leightim 
Buzzard. 

Cambridge & Hants • William Brown, Houghton. 

Cheshire &Staffordsh.George Jones, Stockport, 

Cornwall « J. Allen, Liskeard. 

Camberland & North. Joseph M. Head, Carlisle* 

Derby and Notts . • . • Samuel Fox, Nottingham. 

Devonshire William Collier, 

Dorset and Hants. . . 

Durham.' 

Essex • R. Greenwood, Chelmiford. 

Gloucester and Wilts Joseph Storrs Fry, Frenekay^ 

Robert Fowler, Melkiham. 
Hereford & Worcest. 

Ktot*. 
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Lancashire, mc 

Lancaster James Crosfield, 

Preston Michael Satterthwaite, 

Hardshaw East. . . James Hall, jun. Manchester^ 
Ilardshaw West. .James Cropper, Liverpool^ 
Marsden H. Ecroyd, Rochdale. 

Lincolnshire Simon M. Bowen, Gainsbro* 

London and Middlesex Mo. Meetins^s, viz. 
Devon«hire House. William Manlej, 
Grace-Church St.. John Sanderson, 

Peel Jasper Capper, 

Ratcliffe John Harris, 

Southwark John Fell, 

Westminster Josiah Messer, jon* 

Barking^ Joseph Dimsdale, Uptortj 

Kingston Joseph Steele, Cro^dony 

Longford ...•••.. John Bailey, 
Tottenham. « Josiah Forster, 

Norfolk & Norwich. Josh. John Gumey, Earlham^ 

Norzcich. 

Northamptonshire. . .Sam. Cook, Higham Ferrers^ 

Rich. Bodaly, WelUnghoro? 
Suffolk, viz. 

Woodbridge M.M.John T. Shewell, Ipswich^ 

Bury Mo. Meeting. John King, Sudbury^ 

Samuel Fennell, Bury. 

Sussex and Surrey . . . James Hack^ jun. Chichester. 

Warwickshire, &c. .James Baker, Birmingham. 

Walea B. Dickinson, CoaJbrook Dale^ 

Joseph Gibbins, Swansea. 



.|9 ITATK or ; 

Westmorland. . • . Wm . Wilson, X«fidiil« 

Yorkshire, m, 
York Mo. Meeting. John Sanderson. 

Balby William Smith, 

David Mallinson. 
Pontefract. • • . James Harrison. 

Brighoose . . . .James Arthington, 

William Maud. 
Knaresbro'. • • .Richard Thompson. 
Settle Johu Tatham, 

Slater Stansfield. 

Thirsk Simon Hutchinson. 

Gisbro' John Richardson. 

Pickering . . . .Jonathan Sanders, 

J. Priestman, Matlton^ 

John Rowntree. 
Hull Leonard West. 

Scotland. .... .John Wigham, joh. Glasgow* 



N, B, Those Quarterly Meetings that have not 
yet appointed Agents, are solicited to take the sub- 
ject into consideration. 



TOI mittBAT. 33 



FORM OF A BEQUEST. 



I beqaeaith to the Treasarer^ for the time being 
of an lustitation near York, called The Retreai^ 
for Persons afflicted zcith disorders of the mindy 
among the Society of Friends^ the sum of 
to he paid out of such part of mj persoi^al estate, as 
shall not consist of chattels real, and applied for the 
purposes of the said Institution, and for irhich the 
receipt of such Treasurer shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge. 



^ATIENTB o» THs BIOBBR CIiASS, 

OF EITHER BEX, 
Ifaj be ¥erj conunodioosl/ accommodated, witb 
distioct apartments and attendants : thus uniting the 
advantages of a PnxvAtB Estabiishment, with the 
benefits of this Institatioi). 



APPLICATION 

For the admission of Patients, to be made to 
Samuel Tuke, York ; of whom, and of the several 
Agents in the Quarterlj Meetings, may be had the 
printed Ruies of this Institution. 



SLma 



OF THE 



MASTER, WARDENS, 



COl RT OF ASSISTANTS, 



AND 



LIVERY, 



OF 



THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 



OF 



WL^IftttmifS^ti^ 



Christmas, 1820. 



PRINTED BT JOHN MARSHALL, 

140, FLEET STREET. 




r7M°" Mr WILLIAM RUSTON, 

20, Harp-lane, Tower-street. . 

mtttmsc. j 

1790 Mr.J. 1'. PEACOCK, Wlialebomj-liousc, near Romfori. 
1792 Mr. ALEX.ANDElt ADAM, 12, Lower Thames-street i 



tSr WUEELVBISHTE, London; incorpomtcd the 3dFebniary,a2Chatlell' 
1670. 

Anns: — GuIh, h cheveroti betireeB ihiee Kbeela or, oD a chief argciUi ' 
>ie lying feascwise proper. 

Ciesti— Helnjct «a It WTatt}i ; > dettcc aim embowed, vested guUti e^ 
nr/mf, bDldiogin the huid]>ri>pe/ b'ltaUlet or. 

Si^ipDtteit : — Two honea ergtnl. 



Msbitmt&. 



Those marked thus * have passed the Chair. 



I 



AdoBuUtod 

IVW'Mit. CRitisTf Thomas, Trnnp-et. Honey-hne-iMrkel 
1704*Mr. John Prested^ 46, Hmmdilditch 
1787*Mlr. Thomas YnAer, Mereer, 96, Mraories 
1794*Mr. Johtt'Smith, Cmrpenter, SackviHe^stfeet, PiceadSF 
17d2*Mr. Chaiies Martm, Cheesemonger, Great-Tower-str^ 
17M*Mr. Michael Peter Tomray, Broker, 24, Mark -lane - ' 
1 781 *Mr. John Treacher, Tallow-meUer, 48, Patemostef^rtii 
1787*Mr. WiUiam Cordell, 1, Dalby terrace, Islhigton 
1791*Mr. John Pearson, JO, Catherinecomrt, Seethmg^kuia 
1793*Mr. Edmitfd Flemmg, 90, Newgate-street 
ISOi^Mr. William Hop^, Lawrence-lane 
1810*GiKirg«Sridge8, Esq. M.P. and Alderman, TrinitjHsqii 
]7W*Mr. Joseph Hurcombe, l^t. Faal*s-charch yard 

1807 Mr. Joshna Hntchinson, Highbury-park 

1808 Mr. Daniel Weston, Linen-draper, 89, Minories 
1812 Mr. Thomas Wttliams, 6, Fawkes-buildings, ToTrer-st] 
1790 Mr. Wittiam Beer, Bt^er, Tottenham 

1820 Janes Williams, £sq. Sheriff of London, West Smithfi 



(fCIetk of ^e Conq^an^ 

B, W« SCOTT, Chaaberiain's Office, Gmldhall, or 
8, Crtss Street, Islington. 



S.i'Ottp. 



778*Mk. William White, 18, Artillery-place, Finsbury-aq. 
774 Mr. John Noyes, 24, Tunbridge-place, New-road, Pancras 
776 Mr. John Font, Hoddesdon, Herts 

781 Mr. Benjamin Banks, New North-street, Red-Lion-square 
783*Mr. Thomas Stevens, Lower Caversham, near Reading 

783 Mr. William Armstead, 4, Clement's- lane, Lombard-st. 

784 Mr. Richard Helm, 4, Castle-alley, Royal Exchange 
784 Mr. William Bent, Bookseller, 55, Patemo^ter-row 

786 Mr. Christopher Ogelsby, 7, Cannon-street-road 

787 Mr. George Swain, Linen-draper, 77, CpmhiU ^ 

788 Mr. John Parish, 21, Phillimore-place, Kensington 

789 Mr. Thomas Ceal, Tobacconist, 13, Whitechapel-road 
788 Mr. Richard Clarence, Linen-draper, 84, Minories '^ 
.781 Mr. John Haines, Hop-merchant, 322, Borough, Southwark 
.782 Mr. James M'Andrew, 1, Lower Thames-street 

782 Mr. Thomas Baldwin, 9, Vale-place, Hammersmith 

782 Mr. James Adam, New DuQus, near Elgin, N.B. 

783 Mr. David Davidson, 88, Great Surry-street 

783 Mr. Thomas Stock, Linen-draper, 8, Watlipg-str^t / 
783 Mr. Joseph Cooper, Linen-draper, 55, Holbom-hiU 

783 Mr. John Mendham, Montpellier-row, Twickenham 

784 Mr. Edward Brocksopp, Corn/actor, Savage-gardens 
784 Mr. Thomas Bailey, 4, St. Paul's Church-yard 

784 Mr. Matthias Medwin, near the King's Head, EdmqntoB 
794 Mr. Robert Puckle, Woollen-draper, 63, ComhiU 
3W Mr. Benjamin WorAy, lfte\soTi-X«tt^^^>Yaa!sgSttttSV 



1704 Mr. William Minshall, Dru^isf, Snow-hill 

1794 Mr. Henry Ogbun, Custom-house 

1794 Mr. William Watson, 42, Watling-street // 

1794 Mr. Alexander Purse, 3, London-wall 

1794 Mr. Henry Coxwell, 3, Rolls-buildings, Fetter-lane 

1794 Mr. John Belfour, 8, Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane 

1794 Mr. John James, Comf actor, 10, Savage-gardens 

1794 Mr. Joseph Champney, 1, Maida-hill, Paddington 

1795 Mr. Edward Pilcher, Margate 

1795 Mr. Charles Seymour Pearson, 11, Knight-rider-streei 
1795 Mr. Thomas Ruston, near the George, Acton 

1795 Mr. Samuel Wright, 18, Trinity-square 

1796 Mr. Henry Grundy Renshaw, Flock-cutter, Little Chel 

1797 Mr. William Stoffell, Victualler, 24, Queen-st. Cheaps 
1797 Mr. Joseph Dowson, Broker, Old Broad-street 
1797 Mr. William Dalrymple Dowson, Broker, Old Broad-sti 
1797 Mr. Richard James Hewat, 15, King-street, Goswell-sti 

1797 Mr. George Skeen, 21, New-st. New-road, Whitechap 

1798 Mr. Thomas Feamley, Chelmsford 

1798 Mr. John Oliver, Russia-green, Lewisham, Kent 

1798 Mr. Charles Grellet, Merchant, 49, Hatton-garden 

1799 Mr. Joseph Holmes, Coal-merchant, near the Sun, Claph 

1799 Mr. Thomas Church, East Acton, Middlesex 

1800 Mr. Christ. Thomas, jun. 8, Trump-st. Honey-lane mar 
IBOO Mr. John Vale, Brandy -merchant, 268, Oxford-street 

1800 Mr. William Hunt, Seedsman, 53, Borough, Southwarl 

1801 Mr. William Saltmarsh, 79, Coleman-street 

1802 Mr. Edward Clarke, 162, Bishopsgate Without 

1803 Mr. Joseph Munday, Lloyd's Coffee-house 

1804 Mr. John Bovill, Comf actor, Milford-lane, Strand 
1804 Mr. Benjamin Bovill, 7, Catherine-court, Trinity-squa 
1804 Mr. Samuel Cater, Linen-draper^ 121, Cheapside 



1804 Mr.Geoife MallhiM Tiuaer, SO, MoanMiw, Lambetl 
1806 Mr. William IIari«Hi» l» Mw-stnei» OiitfdHitieet 

1805 Mr. Alexander Hewat, 16, King-Street, GonrvUrttreet 
' 1805 Mr. Harbin EldertoB, C^d-mertkmU, Kifihid green 

1806 Mr. Jolw Hands, Grocer^ 0, Fore-stieet 

1805 Mr. Heury Mackensie, dS, Penton-stieet, Pentonville 

1806 Mr. JaflMt Bromung, OUmm, Smitlifiekt-lMurt 
1806 Mr. George Pearee, StwHimer, 51, Gmceekareh-ttreef 

1806 Mr. Timothy Nattrass^ 7» Nebos-terrmce, Kiagslaad 
1897 Mr« Wm. 9wiMt^ Herenlea-fMMge, Thwndneedie-sUe 

1807 Mr. Peter Towrmy, Nor&-etreet» Ctty-nwd 
1807 Mr. Henry Gilbert, Hodcr, 124, Hdbom-hiil 
1807 Mr. George Saltmer, 50, RedcrosfHitreet, Cripplegate 

1807 Mr. Lewis Andrew de la Chaamettc, Stock Exchange 

1808 Mr. Sannel Sadler, 9, WeUangton-street, Goswell-stre^ 
laoe Mr. lobtt Soper, Broker, 81, Mark-lane 
liOB Mr.JMm CvUiiiioce, Broker^ Crooked-kne 
18W Mr.Chadca Caks. Broker. W. Towetuitreet 
1800 Mr. John White, Cknamtrn g er^ Jemyn-atieet 
1800 Mr; Jaaet WHIian Peaice, Si^$ntr^ 207, Piccadilly 
1800 Mr. LgmaH TkoHAs, HmrimmreaMm. 106, Ckeapside 
laoO Mr. loka Shaw, JBatteisea 

1809 Mr. FaMis Hornby, OOmam. 164, Strand 
UM Us. DaHal Kay« Albton-honse, Aiders gate-street 

1809 Mr. Stephen Windmill, 4, Salter*s4iaU-conrt, Canaon-s 
18«9 Mr. J<^n Parker, WMim-inper^ 06, Miaories 

1810 Mr. Datid James, Wi^llm-inper^ 06, Mkorics 
1810 Mr. Hubert Leeawg, 1, Hatton-OMirt, Tbreadneedle- 
1810 Mr. William Chaffers, ^, Watling'Stieet 

j 1811 l^Sobert Day* Broker. #, Bask-hne, Csaaan-atrec 
^t 1811 Mr^iwmitB Jonas, Lmm4r(9tr^ AfaigiUe 
v 1811 Mr. Abflsbao Twangs Ac ton er r, Newiagtont S«rry 



812 Mr. WiHiam Peter M'Andrew, 1, Lower ThaneMlrec 
811$ Mr- William Devas, Lwen-drisper, WaUing-ftRet 
812 Mr. Joiepb Spratt^ Warekauiemam, 40, Mark-lane 
8^2 Mr. Edward Jones, Linem-drapeTf Aldgate Highpftrei 

812 Mr. Thomas Kiag, 8, Upper Thomhangh-st Bedftcd-i 
819 Mr. WUliam Clarke, 15, Little GrosYeoor^treet 

813 Mr. John Giennie, 23, Northampton-square 

813 Mr. William Teasdale, Grocer, St. PaoFs Church-jan 
813 Mr. John Biggeritaff, H^tii4»-]fier£Aafli^ 82, West Smith! 
813 Mr. John Ten Broeke, Stock-hrvher, 70. OU Brqad-sti 

813 Mr. Thomas Baldwin, jun. JEMerdMker,^Q4 Oxfiivdk* 

814 Mr. W.French, Giltopur-street 
814 Mr. Joseph Fleming, 33, Old Jewry 

814 Mr. George Pearson, 10, Catherine-^ourt, Triaityc-sqi 
814 Mr. Fordham Ellis, Grocer^ 66, Bishopsgate-street wi( 

814 Mr. David Cameron, 318, Strand 

815 Mr. John Smith, 20, Princes-street, Rotherhitiie 
815 Mr. Isaac Cullimore, Broker^ 8, CoUege-hiU 

815 Mr. Thomas Keating, Druggist, 79, St. Paul'schufdi*]! 

816 Mr. Joseph Starling, 10, Hermes-street, PeatonnUe 
816 Mr. Edward Brown, SUvermith, SfC. 39, Fetter-4ane 
816 Mr. John Edward Evans, Printer^ 42, Long-lane 
816 Mr. Charles Evans, Printer , 42, Long-lane 

816 Mr. Thomas Day, Broker ^ 9, Bush-lane 
816 Mr. Wilson Hutchinson, 13, Cloak-lane 

816 Mr. John Cookson, Haberdtuher, 51, St. Paul's church* 

817 Mr. Thomas Hodgson, Penrith, Cumberland 
817 Mr. Thomas King, Duncan-place, Hackney 

817 Mr. John Fowke, Merchant, 209, Upper Thames-stree^ 
817 Mr. Richard Turner, PotatoaaUeman, Spitalfieldn-mai 
817 Mr. William Leedham, Ckeesewwnger, 105, Borough 
817 Mr. Edward Kightly, OrBngetnert^mU, 15, Puddiag-i 



817 Mr. John West, 5, /Thomas-Btreet, Horsely-down 

B17 Mr. William Leedham, jun. Cheesemonger, 105, Borough 

817 Bir. John Coleby, Linen-draper, 1, Bishopsgate-st. without 

817 Mr. Stephen Cleasby, Broker, Brabant-court, Philpot-lane 

817 Mr. Anthony Nelson, IMiolesale Unen-draper, Watling-st. 

817 Mr. William Norris, 6, Addington-place, Camberwell 

817 Mr. Joseph Watson, 12, Leadenhall-street 

817 Mr. Joshua Stansfield Hutchinson, Highbury-park ? 

817 Mr. James H. Williamson, 110, Shoreditch 

817 Mr. Joseph Gould, 38, Bow-street, Covent-garden 

817 Mr.^Richard Gibson, Grocer, 71, Great Surry-street 

817 Mr. George Wright, Linen draper, 6, Aldgate 

817 Mr. Edward Conder, Grocer, 82, Aldgate 

817 Bir. George Morris, 43, High-street, Kensington 

817 Mr. John Barrow, Broker, 137, Fenchurch-street 

817 Mr. John Dixon Hancock, Coach-maker, Whitechapel-road 
BIB Mr. Joseph Rutter, UmbreHa manufacturer, Holbom-hill 

818 Mr. Alexander Milne, 90, Newgate-street 
818 Mr. Thomas Stevens, Haberdasher, 2, Aldgate 

818 Mr. Christopher Richardson, Ship-broker Copthall-builds. 
818 Mr. Charles Herring, Ship-broker, Copthall-buildings 
818 Mr. John James Short, Broker, Threadneedle-street 
818 Mr. Jonathan Crocker, Linen-draper, Watling-street 
818 Mr. James Spratt, 40, Mark-lane 
818 Mr. Francis Ceal, Tobacconist, 13, Whitechapel-road 
818 Mr. Alfred Ceal, Tobacconist, 13, Whitechapel-road 
818 Mr. Charles Martin, j un . Cheesemonger, Great Tower-street 
818 Mr. John Stevens, Surveyor, Green-street, Grosvenor-sq, 
818 Mr. Alexander Brander, Cabinet-maker, 1, Budge-row 
818 Mr. Charles Joseph Hurcombe, St. PauVs church-yard 
16 Mr. Joseph Blades, Thurlow Cottage, Clapham 
S Mr. Theodore WiUiams, Coffee-\xo\x^e,^\.'^^\^\TA^-^g»»sl 
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1816 Mr. Thomas Nich. Lowiher, Red-lion-street, Clerkem 
1819 Mr. John Hockey, Coal merchant, Whitefriars-wharf 
1819 Mr. James Jardine, Warehouseman, 86, Watling- street 

1819 Mr. John Cooper, Muslin-manufacturer, 1 1 , Watliog-sti 
18i9 Mr. William Turner, Orange merchant, Newgate-mark 

1820 Mr. William Wood, London -terrace. Hackney-road 
1820 Mr. Peter Day, Broker, Bush-lane 

1820 Mr. John Woodley, Cornf actor, 7, Crutched-friars 
1820 Mr. Charles Rice, Horsehair -manufacturer, West-squ 
1820 Mr. John Crawford, Umbrella-maker, Cheapside 
1820 Mr. John Marshall, Broker, East-India Chambers 
1820 Mr. Thomas Hacker, Timber-merchant, Goswell-stree 
1820 Mr. Elihu Hacker, Timber-merchant, Goswelh street 
1820 Mr. John Watson, Linen-draper, 56, Holborn-hill 
1820 Mr. Jas. Reuben Williams, Wholesale Stationer, Smithfi 
1820 Mr. Horton Ledger, Surveyor, New-cross, Deptford 
1820 Mr. William Beetham, Eagle Insurance-office, Cornhi] 
1820 Mr. Thomas Kirke, 10, Greek-street, Soho 
1820 Mr. Thomas Eaton, Apothecary, Shoreditch 
1820 Mr. John Reevely Morris, 104, Bishopsgate Within 
1820 Mr. James Crabb, Oilman, 45, Little Britain 
1820 Mr. Thomas Saltmarsh, Coleman-street 



FINIS. 



FHnted by J, Mabmuaix^ 140^ FUtt SUtcl> lAiid.<kiu 
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